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DREAM FANCIES. 


BY CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


Written for Sports Arre.p. 


OW oft do I dream of the home of my childhood 
When slumber has close drawn the curtains of sight, 
And the cares of the day, like Arabs, in silence 
Have folded their tents and have taken their flight; 
O, tis then that I see with a vision unclouded 
The storm-beaten farm house, the wide-spreading oak, 
And the sunbeam’s soft glint through the leaves that enshrouded 
Its sheltering limbs in an emerald cloak. 


*Tis then that again in my light-bounding shallop 

I speed o’er the waters, translucent and blue, 

When the summer’s soft splendor illumes all the landscape, 
And bright Buttes-des-Morts* reflects Heaven’s own hue. 
Afar on the green banks the cattle are grazing, 

On the zephyrs is born the soft tinkle of bells; 

The bobolink pipes as he swings on the rushes, 

The brown thrush is calling from thicket and dells. 


Again I am sitting alone in the gloaming, 

When the whip-poor-will tuneth his musical lyre, 

And the songs of the night-time are drowsing my senses, 
As the cricket’s shrill chirping is joined to the choir. 

But hark! that low pzan, so rich and so mellow, 

From the shimmering pools where the lily-pads float ; 
*Tis the bull-frog that leads in a grand vocal chorus, 

*Tis the basso profundo that rolls from his throat. 


*Buttes-des-morts—A beautiful little lake in Northeastern Wisconsin. 
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OUR TEXAS LETTER. 


From Houston to Corpus Christi.—Inter- 
esting Notes by the Way. 
BY 8. D. BARNES. 
Regular Correspondence. 

66 OING to ‘Corpus,’ eh?’ re- 
G marked an acquaintance at the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass de- 
pot. ‘‘Glad to see you are not carrying a 
gun along. Family ties and business obli- 
gations are forgotten when a fellow strikes 
that bay shooting, and I don’t want you to 

- stay there forever.”’ 
“Too late for shooting anyway,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘Remember it’s the last week of 

~ “April and the——”’ 

‘*Wouldn’t make any difference if it was 
the middle of June. There’s always some- 
thing to shoot around that salt water. 
Why shouldn’t there be game there now? 
There’s plenty of it here yet. Lots of 
plover on Houston prairie.’’ 

The train was off and there was no time 
to argue the question. In my heart I felt 
that I had committed an oversight in leav- 
ing my choke-bore. Still, I was merely 
on a flying trip and there would be little 
time for hunting. In default of a better 
arm, I caught, withZidy pencil, a kildeer 


a 





patroling a ditch near the depot—marking 


him ‘‘first game.’’ A five-minutes’ dash 
through the suburbs—including a stop at 
the Southern Pacific crossing—and we are 
fairly away from the noise of the city and 
out on an expanse of open prairie. The 
transition is so rapid that we fail to note 
its occurrence. One instant we glance 
through the car window at town property 
worth hundreds of dollars a lot ; the next 
we behold wide reaches of verdant grass 
and herds of grazing cattle. A commercial 
and manufacturing city, Houston sits alone, 
engirdled with a ring of typical Texas 
sward, unfenced, and free to the world. A 
short distance away on either hand rise the 
timber belts along Buffalo and Bray’s 
bayous. Occasionally, a house gleams 
white against the background of pines, but 
not sufficiently distinct for description. 
The road-bed stretches due west, midway 
between the two streams, and far ahead as 
we can see there is nothing but open 
country. : 

Perhaps three miles out from the city we 
pass two hunters walking, stealthily, ‘with 
cocked gun at hip. They have no dog, but 
have marked down some bird in the low 
grass, and, as I watch them, a snipe sud- 
denly darts up with his peculiar dodging 





flight. Both guns speak. The bird is 
winged, and as an attempt is made to re- 
trieve him more birds start up on every 
side, and shooting becomes general. A 
pretty sight to a sportsman’s eye, but as 
fleeting as the panorama of a dream. Be- 
fore the smoke from the last shot has dis- 
appeared we are swept on and out of sight. 

There are thirty-three miles of this 
prairie, and in all that distance we pass no 
farms and but few enclosed pastures. The 
soil is black and rich and yields abundant- 
ly when put in cultivation, but untold 
thousands of emigrants have passed, west- 
ward bound, over its beautiful sward— 
journeying onward to toil, and starve, per- 
haps, in the parched deserts under the set- 
ting sun. Houston prairie improves slow- 
ly because, lying so nearly on a dead level, 
the drainage is only partial, and a method- 
ical system of ditching entails too much 
labor for the average Texan. So the prairie 
remains guiltless of fence and furrow, and 
the stockman and gunner rejoice accord- 
ingly. 

Late in the season though it is, we are 
never out of sight of game. Stray mal- 
lards and pin-tails float lazily in little 
grassy pools, or flee with noisy clamor from 
the puffing train. Circling swarms of 
plovers and yellow-legs skim the grass-tops 
and forage industriously over the fresh 
‘*burns.’’ Curlews, in pairs and in flocks, 
call to us from a distance, and long-billed 
‘‘jacks’’ flit momentarily in sight and 
drop again within a stone’s throw of the 
track. The geese have been gone several 
weeks, or we would see them as well; but 
there are whole platoons of the wader fam- 
ily—each individual busy with his own 
daily labor which involves a great many 
lightning strokes with his spear-like bill 
and a corresponding death-rate among the 
crawfish and polly wogs. 

Jennetta, Clodine, White’s—three sta- 
tions boasting a side-track and section- 
houseeach. Always the same open prairie ; 
the same exuberance of bird-life ; the same 
endless herds of cattle, with a fair percent- 
age of baby calves. It is a glimpse of 
Texas as it was before the era of railroads ; 
when the rancher’s wealth increased daily 
—almost hourly—in the balmy spring-tide, 
and Texans knew the meaning of profit 
without labor. 

The ditches along the track reward a 
moment spent in examining them. In 
their shallowest stretches schools of little 
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fish are playing. Turtles float in the 
deeper pools, and the ugly heads of giant 
bull-frogs glare at us from the center of 
widening circles their frightened plunges 
made. Roast duck, turtle-soup, frog’s-legs 
and snipe on toast! Stop the train; I 
want to get out! 

A wall of timber looms up ahead, and 
we strike a perceptible down-grade. The 
character of the soil changes, becoming 
more sandy with a red-clay sub-soil. Giant 
post-oaks begin to dot the high prairie 
ridges, and then the train slackens speed 
and we are at Fulshear, on the edge of the 
far-famed Brazos Bottom. The first thing 
that catches my eye is an African who car- 
ries over his shoulder a couple of very fine 
fish—10-pounders at least. They are buf- 
falo, and he has not caught but shot them 
as they were playing in the backwater 
from the river. We hear a great many 
fish stories and see enough of the scaly 
beauties to convince us that first-rate sport 
could be enjoyed here with rod and reel. 
A ten-acre lake lies within 300 yards of the 
depot, and we can see some boys busily 
pulling small white-perch into a leaky old 
boat that requires incessant bailing to keep 
it afloat. 

A wide strip of timbered bottom land 
sets in here, sheltering a remnant of the 
millions of deer that once roamed this sec- 
tion of the State. There is yet an abund- 
ance of wild turkeys, and squirrels are so 
numerous as to hardly be desirable shoot- 
ing. Fulshear, and Wallis, directly across 
the Brazos, have long been known as great 
points for prairie-chicken shooting. Quail 
are found on all the bottom farms, and the 
lakes in timber and prairie afford good 
duck and goose-shooting in the fall and 
winter. It would be a splendid place to 
secure six months of sport; but I noted 
with a good deal of pleasure that the mar- 
ket-hunter had not as yet penetrated to 
this point, and I have reasons for hoping 
that it will escape his search until the close 
of another season. 8. D. BARNEs. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mr. F. T. WEBBEx of Santa Fé, N. M., 
objects to having the Western country mis- 
represented by the press. He refers to one 
correspondent of an Eastern newspaper 
who, writing from Southern Utah, says: 
“You can find deer, bighorn, bears, lions, 
wildcats, lynxes, beavers, wolverines, etc., 
and, in the Buckskin Mountains to the 
south, turkeys.” Mr. Webber says that 
he has ridden all through the region al- 
luded to and never saw a bear or mountain 
lion, and, although one is occasionally 
killed, such animals cannot be plentiful. 
The same writer seeks to convey the idea 
that Mormon dances, or evening parties, 
are nothing but drunken revels, but Mr. 
Webber says this is untrue. These dances 
begin and end with prayer and are con- 
ducted throughout with strict decorum. 
While quarrels sometimes arise between 
some of the om. any one becoming 


noisy or troublesome is ejected from the 
room. 
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BY R. I. BRASHER. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 

HERE was no denying it, Ned Thorn- 

ton certainly possessed both physical 

and mental qualifications that would 
have insured a Vidocq-like success had he 
chosen to follow his detective instincts pro- 
fessionally. It is not a newspaper rumor 
but a sober fact that his father—who in 
his time was wise in the ways of the 
‘*street ’’—had left not only fortune enough 
to make his son’s life one of leisure, but 
had conferred also upon the young man a 
clear head and active brain with which to 
take care of his inherited wealth. The so- 
lution of several little episodes at the club 
had been intrusted to his spirit of investi- 
gation, and the masterful way in which he 
elucidated matters had won for him 
considerable celebrity among our ‘‘set.’’ 
In clubs, as well as outside of them, 
men of similar tastes form cliques, and 
it fell to my lot to join the little circle 
of which Thornton was tacitly acknowl- 
edged the leader. Being fond of similar 
diversions we formed a mutual liking at our 
first meeting. One rainy morning in early 
April, a trifling circumstance elevated my 
regard for the man to the pitch it has ever 
since maintained. While standing in the 
club window I saw him coming across the 
square. Stopping suddenly he picked up 
something, beckoned to a newsboy and 
pointed upward into a tree under which he 
stood. The boy shinned up the tree to a 
sparrow’s nest and put back into it an un- 
fortunate fledgling which had fallen out. 

Thornton’s was one Of those rare natures 
combining strong determination with the 
gentleness of a woman, and many a fellow 
creature had experienced the substantial 
benefit of his practical sympathy. 

* * * * * * * 

The first cold night had come. I had 
been reading but grown tired of my book. 
How many memories the low, weird sigh- 
ing of the October wind around the house 
corner aroused! Glimpses of long lines 
of ducks skimming above the white- 
tipped waves—of level, brown meadows 
studded with ice and the sudden advent of 
scudding birds appeared before me as I sat 
musing. There was a note of irresistible 
invitation in this first breath from the 
North. Laying the book aside—one of J. 
Cypress’ woodland sketches—I turned 
down the light and went out into the cool 
air. They come to us all, these moments 
when we are depressed without knowing 
why. So it was with me thisevening. An 
unrest I could not account for had taken 
possession of me as I rambled through the 
glaring street among homeward-bound the- 
atre-goers. 

A touch on the shoulder, a familiar voice 
in my ear and I turned to feel Thornton’s 
iron grip. 

‘“‘By the lord Harry!” he exclaimed. 
‘*Old man, you’re just the fellow I’ve been 





looking for. Come up to my den; I’ve 
got something to tell you.” 

The guns were standing on the shelf. 
Lifting the latest addition to the arsenal I 
threw it to my shoulder. With the motion 
suddenly the real cause of my dissatisfac- 
tion earlier in the evening dawned upon 
me. The autumn was here again and it 
was a natural longing to be afield asserting 
itself. Ned laughed good naturedly at the 
action. The few incidentals in the way of 
glassware, ete. generally supposed indis- 
pensable to such bachelor ‘at homes,”’ 
having been duly produced and sampled, 
we lit pipes and settled down fora couple 
of hours ‘‘ blarney.”’ 

‘*T’m ready Ned—let’s have this import- 
ant news.”’ 

‘*Well—to sum the business up in a few 
words it’s this. The Grove Island Club— 
where we went two years ago—has re- 
solved to apprehend and convict the bay- 
men who are destroying the shooting by 
using punt guns. They have kept the 
resolution an absolute secret and have 
written me requesting that I try my hand 

-at the game. If you can arrange your busi- 
ness affairs so as to escape the demnition 
routine by the beginning of December doso 
and we’ll try it together.” 

‘*Go! why of course I’ll go, even if the 
office boy has to run things.”’ 

Then we fell into one of those reminis- 
cent chats, the fondness for which is 
characteristic of all who go a-roving, and 
when the tiny clock tinkled again it struck 
but twice. 

**Too late to go home now, old boy. 
Bunk in with me to-night.”’ 

And I did. 


* * * * * * * 


The last remnants of a still, yellow win- 
ter sunset lingered beyond the meadows. 
Lazily—with an effort and irregular puff- 
ings—the rickety train drew away slowly, 
leaving us on the platform. A young 
colored man—the station agent—stepped 
out and offered to assist us with our traps. 

‘‘How far away is Billy Atwood’s 
house ?’’ 

‘* Waal, sah, "bout three ‘bits.’ ”’ 

‘* How much is a ‘ bit’?”’ 

‘*?Bout a mile, sah.’’ 

A mile! We looked at each other, then 
at the bundles around, and lastly toward 
the réad, broken by sundry pools and 
reaching into the distance with an uncer- 
tainty not particularly inviting. 

‘*No way out of it that I can see,’’ mut- 
tered Thornton. 

“If you gem’men are a-gwine down thar 
you might go wid me. I’se got a boat 
below that I rows home in generally. Jes 
wait till I fixes things round here an we'll 
go. ” 

Thornton insisted on rowing—said he 
hadn’t pulled in months, and from the way 
he forced that ‘‘ flattie’’ through the water 
I believed him. That was one of the most 
profitable trips ‘‘ dat darkie” ever made. 

Atwood received s with characteristic 
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southern hospitality. Lonely, so lonely 
that the imagination would fail utterly in 
attempting to picture the perfect ‘lesola- 
tion of this spot. For miles around 
stretched shallow waters—seldom more 
than three feet deep—separating this one- 
storied dwelling more completely from civ- 
ilization than a mid-ocean island. Bill 
followed ‘‘oysterin.’ ” Hard work and slim 
gain was the order of hisdays. Very little 
was left for luxury after the family had 
been fed and clothed. The house was 
simply one large room, floored with a mix- 
ture of reeds and clay. Constant treading 
had made it hard as stone. A curtain was 
drawn across the center and behind it the 
four daughters retired every evening in one 
large bed! Under these circumstances it 
would have been scarcely delicate to accept 
Bill’s invitation to ‘‘ put up’’ with him. 

‘*No, Bill—we’re not going to impose on 
your kindness. We’ll bunk aboard the 
Phantom. Might just as well start in to- 
night.’ 

Built strictly upon ‘‘ business” lines the 
cabin accommodations were very meager 
and it took some time to arrange the ‘‘ duf- 
fle’? so that it would occupy the least 
possible room. However, our plans de- 
manded the sacrifice of all luxury. We lit 
the lamp, stretched ourselves out in the 
berths and, having found them long 
enough, turned over and were lost in the 
land where the tired journey o’ nights. 

While we sleep let me give you an out- 
line of the plan we proposed following: 
We had two objects in view. Our position 
now was about fifty miles south of the club 
house. It was time for Bill to make his 
trip to Modon, a fown at the head of the 
sound to arrange for his yearly supply of 
‘* seedlings.’ We had been fully informed 
upon many traits of the baymen and had 
even been furnished with the names of 
several ‘‘suspects” and the position of 
their homes marked in red ink on a chart. 

“You will find,’’ the letter from Mr. 
M , the club’s president, read, ‘‘an 
impervious sense of honor existing between 
the baymen of this coast. Their wariness 
and penetration are of the keenly devel- 
oped animal order so seldom equaled in 
more civilized people. Several Baltimore 
detectives have undertaken the matter 
but relinquished it in disgust—always with 
the same excuse, that the natives are as 
dumb as the clams they live upon. You 
must depend entirely upon your own re- 
sources. Any attempt at ‘pumping’ will 
be sure to excite suspicion, and that once 
aroused you had better give up, come over 
to the club and get your share of the few 
ducks still with us.” 

‘*T’ll get my share of the ducks,’’ and 
Thornton laughed a short, dry langh. He 
got them but he didn’t shoot them. 

Next morning, December third, broke 
overcast, with penetrating wind from the 
nor’east. Twenty miles above us a long 
spit of land reached into the bay. Upon 
this point was a small colony, among them 








several m’s 
acquaintance with Atwood was of many 
years standing he had not hinted at the 
object of our course, merely telling him 
that we had tired of club house shooting 
and wished to do a little on our own hook 
and move about wherever the chance for 
sport appeared most favorable. By adroit 
questioning Thornton had wormed consid- 
erable valuable information out of Bill 
relative to the contour of the bay, the spots 
where he usually anchored, names of many 
residents, etc., ete. 

‘“We had better get things ship-shape on 
deck between now and noon. It won’t take 
us more than four hours with this wind to 
make Chingok Point,’’ remarked Thornton 
after breakfast. 

The white crested billows grew more and 
more frequent and by ten o’clock they were 
hurrying to the sou’ west in an endless pro- 
cession. 

‘Better put in balance reef, my boy,” I 
suggested. 

‘‘No—I think she’ll carry two easily. 
You couldn’t turn this boat over with a 
hurricane.” 

He spoke truly. Standing up assteady 
asa pine, the Phantom ploughed through 
the foam-tipped waves. Coming to anchor 
about dusk behind a bunch of willows we 
had suppér and Thornton disguised himself 
himself in a jumper and an old cap, and a 
typical specimen of machinist he appeared. 
My own physiognomy prevented me from 
masquerading in the guise of a bayman so 
it was agreed that I should be ship-keeper 
while Thornton ‘‘ went it alone.”’ 

‘Good-bye, old man—may not see you 
until to-morrow night. I’ll have to hustle 
if I want to get to the station before the 
train arrives.” Pulling the dingy along- 
side he rowed away into the darkness, 
Next day went by and another had almost 
gone—still nosign of Thornton. Just be- 
fore sunset the little white ‘‘ skinnie”’ 
came dipping around the bend and ran 
alongside. Coffee was ready and while 
warming himself up he outlined the days’ 
happenings. 

‘*T reached the station just before the 
train, slipped behind a shed on the opposite 
side of the track, and when the cars drew 
in I jumped aboard on one side and off 
again on the platform. Sized up the crowd 
there and selected my man. 

‘Whar ’bouts do Bill Atwood live 
round hereabouts?’ says I. 

‘“** You hit ruther wide, stranger. Bill’s 
shanty’s a couple of stations further 
daown.’ 

“This started the conversation. I told 
him I was Atwood’s brother and he said 
Bill had told him about a brother ‘up to 
Baltimore.’ Then he offered to let me put 
up with him for the night and of course I 
accepted.. Managed to miss the next day’s 
train so had another evening at his house, 
and although a perfect night for ducks I 
saw nothing to arouse suspicion. We had 
better pick up and skip out to-morrow.” 

Skip out we did, carrying lee scuppers 








awash for twenty miles over a white 
flecked breadth of hard green sea. We were 
approaching ground where ‘‘ punters’’ 
were most numerous and had to move care- 
fully. The evening was phenomenally mild, 
yet a certain unusual clearness of the stars 
foretold colder weather. Thestrong wind of 
the afternoon had slipped seaward, leaving 
an ominous silence, broken only by the 
soft lap, lap of ripples against the bows 
and the ‘‘slatting’’ of the jib halliards on 
the mast. Eastward the moaning of break- 
ers was rising gradually. 

‘*The boys are muttering,’’ said Thorn- 
ton blowing a cloud of smoke into the rays 
of the riding light and pointing seaward. 
‘* We'll catch it from the north-east to- 
morrow.”’ 

Another anchor was put out, everything 
snugged down on deck and we adjourned 
to the cabin. Next morning found the 
doors frozen, and when we got our heads 
outside there was a neat casing of ice over 
all. Confined our maneuvers within a 
very limited area the entire day. ‘“‘ Cold, 
storm and sleet’ defines the metedrological 
conditions. ‘‘Talk, sleep and eat” de- 
scribes our enforced occupations. Towards 
sunset a break, and the sun’s low rays 
streamed along the ashy waves ere sinking 
behind the bands of rugged cloud. 

“By jove, Thornton! Look at those 
broad-bills passing that point !”’ 

‘* What do you say, old man, to trying 
them in the morning? This blow will fill 
the bay with birds and if our hands have 
not lost their cunning we ought to fill the 
air with feathers.’’ 

Once during the night we heard the roar 
of a gun—only once. An hour before sun- 
rise we were on the spitdigging and arrang- 
ing a blind. Is there a more desolate scene 
on earth than the coming of a winter dawn 
over level sands and still water? Weird, 
feeble moonlight struggling between rifts 
of cloud, mingled with the dawn that crept 
slowly in from the eastward. The utter 
loneliness, the chill waiting between dark 
and daylight oppressed me _ strangely. 
Lying back and looking upward at the 
scud tirelessly driving before the moon I 
became lost tu the time and piace. Sud- 
denly a report mingled with the steady roar 
of the surf and Thornton’s grip upon my 
arm disturbed my reverie. : 

‘That fellow wasn’t half a mile below 
us. Lend a hand with this ‘skinnie.’ 
We must get it into the reeds. He may 
give us a chance to rake him in.”’ 

Fifteen minutes of eager watchfulness, 
then Thornton leaned forward, pointing 
over the water and whispered: ‘‘ There he 
comes! Blessed if he isn’t going to mow 
our stools; be ready to jump into the 
sharpie and collar him before he has a 
chance to reload. Wait until he fires and—”’ 
a deafening report cut short his instruc- 
tions. It was followed by two minor ones 
of the cripple gun. In an instant we were 
rowing towards the boat. The punter at- 
tempted to escape but Thornton’s levelled 
double-barrel deterred him. I never saw 
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@ more crest-fallen man. He appeared al- 
most dazed and after gazing at us steadily 
a while ejaculated: ‘‘D—— me for an 
idiot! A man wot makes a break like that 
ought to be cotched.”’ 

I couldn’t blame the fellow much for 
making such a blunder. A slight wind 
swung the decoys from side to side and in 
the ghastly gray of the dawn it was little 
wonder that even he, old bay man though 
he was, mistook them for live birds. 

The innate good nature of our captive 
rose at once above the unpleasantness of 
his predicament, but we carried ourselves 
rather coldly toward him. I assumed this 
style principally from a fear that his genial 
frankness might enlist too much sympathy. 
I know my companion’s conduct was in- 
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house windows shone to lee’ard. We slept 
ashore that night and lay at anchor all 
next day, getting under weigh near sunset. 
Traveling by night reduced the possibility 
of the boat being recognized and lessened 
the chance of arousing suspicion. A spit 
called Scammel’s Neck lay ten miles to the 
nor’west. We brought up to leeward of it 
a couple of hours later and went ashore. 
Approaching the tavern that stood there by 
asandy road, we heard a woman’s voice 
raised high in anger. Slipping around to 
the back of the house we found a window 
and through a half open blind looked upon 
the following scene: A single stove in the 
centre of the room was surrounded by the 
inevitable fringe of loungers reclining in all 
conceivable positions ; an apology for a bar 











set—‘‘if yer do, I’ll make trouble fur yer. 
Yer do what yer wouldn’t want even this 
crowd to know.”’ 

The man bent forward and said some- 
thing in a low tone into her ear. With a 
derisive laugh she went out. 

**Follow the woman. Find out what’s 
the trouble, and I’ll shadow the man,” 
whispered Thornton. Along a dim, cedar- 
lined path the figure led me. Separated 
from other houses and surrounded by 
somber pines was the small shanty towards 
which she walked. Waiting a few mo- 
ments after she had entered, I knocked at 
the door. A boy of 16 answered. In 
the half hour’s conversation which fol- 
lowed, I learned that the gentleman of 
the bar-room incident had threatened to 





CATCHING POACHERS.—‘‘ I’m afraid we will have to interrupt you, my friend,” said Thornton, placing his hand upon the fellow’s shoulder. 


fluenced by the same motive. As luck 
would have it there were only eleven birds 
in his sneak boat and the fine would not 
be very heavy. The capture of his punt 
gun was of most importance. These weapons 
are seldom manufactured in this country. 
The cost of them is a heavy outlay for a 
bayman and as our extra hand said that 
evening while we were enjoying a smoke 
and waiting for the moon to rise, ‘‘ You 
two fellows has fixed me for ‘puntin.’ It 
took me near two years to rake clams 
enough ter buy that thar cannon, and it’ll 
be three ’fore I can git ’nuther one.’’ 

How many ducks the destruction of one 
‘‘cannon”’ saves, it will be easy to form an 
idea. 

About ten p. m. the lights from the club 





with its careless garnishment of glasses and 
bottles. Against the bar leaned a hard- 
featured, lazy-looking fellow to whom a 
thinly-clad woman was talking. All eyes 
were turned upon this woman. 

‘Yer won’t dare ter do it,’’ she was say- 
ing, and her voice had reached a pitch of 
peculiar incisiveness, every word coming to 
us clearly through the glass. ‘‘ Yer dasen’t 
do it, Ned Wilkinson. No yer dasen’t,’’ 
she repeated convincingly. 

“Won’t I? Wall yer jes’ wait an’ see, 
old woman,’’ answered Wilkinson. ‘‘Come 
boys and have another round,” and he 
turned his back upon her with a sneer. 

She leaned forward and placed a hand on 
one shoulder, half forcing him around. 
‘An’ if yer do’’—her face was white and 





dispossess the woman—he having recently 
bought the house—because hard feeling 
had existed between him and the woman’s 
husband when he was alive.. Even the 
death of the latter had not softened his en- 
mity, and the brute was gratifying the 
malice that had been withheld from fear of 
the. man upon his widow. 

‘*He’d best look to his own boat or it 
mought fetch on to a reef. Thar’s men as 
would like ter know what he’s adoin’ 
nights, and whar he gits all them birds he 
sends to market. Thar’s a boat of his on 
that spit’”’—pointing through the window— 
‘*a boat and a gun that wakes us up in the 
middle of the night,” she remarked sug- 
gestively. Here wasaclue. Leaving her 
with bits of green paper sufficient to pay 
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the overdue rent, I returned to the tavern. 
A low pee-wee from the other side of the 
road told me that Thornton was still 
watching. 

‘*Well, how did you make it, old man?” 
When I imparted the information he put a 
period to it by a long whistle and the re- 
mark, ‘‘He’s the game we’re after.” 

It was nearly midnight when Wilkinson 
left the place. His gait was a trifle 
tangled, and, knowing he was not in con- 
dition to attempt any maneuver on the 
water, we returned to the sloop, hoisted 
sail and placed six miles between the 
tavern and ourselves. It would not do to 
be seen in the neighborhood. 

We kept well housed all next day. 
Neither of us was sorry when at last the 
glow of crimson in the west grew fainter 
and the deep purple closed down toward 
the shore. As the haze crept in from sea- 
ward we again hove the anchor short. The 
moon would be an hour high by 10 o’clock 
and it promised to be a perfect night. 
Later, drifts of cumuli obscured the moon- 
rise. 

“Lord! this is cold waiting ; isn’t it, 
pard ?”’? muttered Thornton. ‘‘ Come, own 
up; ain’t you cold?’ 

‘*No,’’ I replied, with a supreme effort 
to restrain my teeth from chattering—‘‘ no, 
I’m very comfortable.” I must own up 
now that this statement was a deliberate 
prevarication. We were lying behind a 
bunch of sea-grass watching a couple of 
boats in front of Wilkinson’s house, and 
the night wind found its way through our 
warm clothing. 

** Let us give it up—he won’t show up 
to-night. I'll freeze to death if I stay in 
this position much ——-””_ ‘‘§-sh,”’ I whis- 
pered, pulling him down ; ‘‘here he comes.’’ 
A heavily-clothed figure came towards us 
with noiseless tread, drew a pair of oars 
from beneath a boat-house and rowed 
away. Giving him :plenty of time, we fol- 
lowed in pursuit with muffled oars. The 
moon was approaching the edge of a cloud- 
bank. Crouching down in the boat and 
ceasing to row, we looked out ahead and 
could just distinguish the small boat a 
quarter of a mile or so beyond, making for 
the point indicated by the woman whom I 
had talked with on the evening before. 

For half an hour we drifted aimlessly 
about, at one time running in among two 
large flocks of resting red-heads. Suddenly 
a long tongue of flame flared into the black- 
ness, four lesser flashes, then the long roar, 
and succeeding cracks like faint echoes of 
the first. 

‘*He’s about three-quarters of a mile 
away. We ought to make half the dis- 
tance before the cloud passes,’’ said Thorn- 
ton. The way we forced that ‘‘flattie” 
along must have been a unique experience 
in the course of its. wooden life. Lying to 
a moment when the cloud passed, and lo- 
cating our quarry, we prepared for the final 
spurt. A quick succession of noiseless 
strokes and we were alongside of the 





punter. ‘I’m afraid we will have to in- 
terrupt you, my friend,” said Thornton, 
coolly reaching over and placing his hand 
upon the fellow’s shoulder. So silent had 
been our approach that Wilkinson was not 
aware of our presence, but had his back 
towards us and was picking up the dead 
birds. 

“Made quite a haul, Mr. Wilkinson, 
didn’t you ?”’ 

“Yass—but who may you be? I don’t 
know you.”’ 

“* Might as well gather up the remainder 
of the birds,” said Thornton, without 
answering his question. ‘‘I have some 
curiosity to know just how many you laid 
out,” 

The boat was well loaded when we got 
them all in, and our count as we trans- 
ferred them to the sloop showed that there 
were 103—nearly all red-heads. Our pris- 
oner boarded with us for a day and was 
then handed over to the care of the club. 
Later, he retired for a year and a half to 
the luxurious accommodations afforded by 
the county jail. It turned out that he was 
one of the most persistent and successful 
wielders of the punt-gun. These two cap- 
tures resulted in almost entirely abolishing 
night gunning in the waters at that ex- 
tremity of the bay. How long the ex- 
ample will be efficacious I cannot tell, but 
it is a source of satisfaction to learn that 
this year the shooting has materially im- 
proved. At any rate, we are going down 
again to test the truth of the report. 

New York, N. Y. 


TE 
Hard on Game. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

Thanks to the last State legislature, the 
protection of our game was well provided 
for under the then-existing condition of 
affairs, but there is now grave reason to 
fear that this section will be entirely de- 
pleted of game within the next twelve 
months—cause, the discovery of rich silver 
deposits in the heart of the range resorted 
to in summer by deer and elk. The great 
rush of prospectors to this section in the 
next four months will certainly exterminate 
game hereabout, and that is a fact which 
is to be deeply and sincerely deplored, but 
it is only one of the marks of the advance 
of civilization. First the aborigine goes, 
then the large game. Then we shall have 
the dude, but he is hardly the species that 
one wishes to tackle after burning powder 
at his four-footed superiors. It is a pecu- 
liar feeling which pervades an old-timer 
when such a state of affairs stares him in 
the face, and the thought enters his mind 
that the time will soon come when no bear, 
elk or deer will be startled from the old 
haunts as he tramps through the hills, and 
that the usual lures will*bring no trout to 
his hook where they were buta short while 
ago so plentiful. Well, so be it. This 
section has waited for years for something 
to turn up, but nevertheless, as I said be- 
fore, the game will be done for when it turns. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. W.H. DEVER. 





A Bear Story. 


A recent number of the Aspen Times 
gives an account of trapping a bear at 
Robert Reed’s lumber camp on Frying Pan. 
Bruin was discovered in the trap one morn- 
ing by some men who, when they saw her 
in her rage tossing a 100-pound log about 
as an athlete handles an Indian club, were 
afraid to approach and returned to the 
boarding house for re-inforcementss. No 
man there cared to tackle a live bear, 
however, until the lady who habitually 
presided over the culinary department of 
the house became disgusted with such a 
nerveless crowd and herself led forth a 
squad loaded for b’ar. Bruin was still 
shackled and near her were three cubs, 
soon to become orphans. A man named 
Sweinhart now summoned courage enough 
to pepper with bullets the captive beast, 
although the effort almost proved fatal to 
him as well as his victim, for in the 
great excitement Sweinhart swallowed his 
‘*quid’’ of tobacco and nearly died in 
consequence. One cub was killed and two 
were captured alive. The she-bear was a 
silver-tip, weighing 400 pounds with a 
hide worth $60—but there are no affidavits 
supplied with these latter statements. 

Rena re” PORTER 
Tried to Follow the Directions. 


Watcher Jones had been quite ill. The 
other day the doctor called and found him 
in a bath-tub. ‘‘Why, man, are you 
crazy? You must be anxious to die!’’ 
‘*No, I ain’t,’’ protested poor Jones; ‘‘but 
didn’t you say that your last medicine was 
to be taken in water ?”—Shooting Times. 

pian SER 


JACK-SNIPE are reported unusually plen- 
tlful in the vicinity of New Windsor, Colo. 


DEER are now feeding on the hills of 


Routt County, but are thin and not plenti- 
ful. 


REFERRING to the inquiry made in a re- 
cent issue of SPoRTS AFIELD for live jack- 
rabbits for coursing purposes, the Laramie 
Boomerang says that there ought to be no 
difficulty in getting a supply near Laramie. 
The animals run in herds not far from that 
town. In some parts of Colorado, too, 
the creatures ‘“‘dance by the light of the 
moon’’ around farmers’ haystacks in large 
numbers about this time of year. 


SomE sportsmen were taking a protracted 
hunt down in Southern Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, and while camped along the Mis- 
sissippi River, in the latter State, they one 
night went down to a sand-bar where 
cranes and other fowl usually spent a part 
of the night. Soon a great flock of cranes 
sailed in low enough to reach with shot. 
Several guus were fired into them, and 
three of their number fell to the earth. 
The others rose higher and began their 
circling movement, going higher and higher 
and uttering their peculiar cry. Con- 
tinuing this for a long time, and getting sc 
high that their voices could only faintly be 
heard, the cranes finally took a direction 
southward and disa) The sports- 
men cooked their cranes and pronounced 


them as good as turkeys. 
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Notes From the Pecos Valley. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

The Pecos Valley, in which this city is 
located, is a most interesting country for 
sportsmen. Antelope are abundant along 
the river, while on the staked plains, ten 
to forty miles east, or in the foot-hills, 
about the same distance west, may be 
found large numbers of peccaries, or wild 
hogs, deer, turkeys and an occasional bear. 
In the Guadalupe, Mescalero and El Cap- 
itan Mountains, seventy-five to 100 miles 
west, there are plenty of mountain sheep, 
besides the game already mentioned. In 
the way of small game we have ducks, 
geese and plumed quail in abundance all 
along the valley, while prairie chickens 
and sage grouse are found within ten miles 
both east and west. The Pecos River and 
its tributaries are full of black bass and 
channel catfish, while the mountain streams 
to the west and north afford excellent 
trout-fishing. 

This valley offers favorable inducements 
to all persons, but especially sportsmen, 
who may think of emigrating to the West. 
It contains over 1,000,000 acres of as fine 
farming and fruit-growing lands as can be 
found anywhere on the continent. Though 
the soil is as rich as any in the world, this 
was originally what is known as arid or 
desert land. Now, however, it is being 
rapidly reclaimed by irrigation. Over 100 
miles of irrigating canals have lately been 
built, the smallest of which is twenty-five 
feet wide on the bottom and carries five 
feet of water. Over 400,000 acres of land 
can to-day be irrigated from these “canals, 
much of which is still subject to entry un- 
der the homestead and desert-land acts. 
There are few farms here that have been 
successfully tilled for from five to ten 
years—being irrigated by smaller ditches— 
and these have every year raised magnifi- 
cent crops of hay, grain, fruits, vegetables, 
ete. 

Our climate is delightful. The sun 
shines at least 330 days in each year, snow 
rarely falls and ice never forms more than 
half an inch to an inch thick. 

Our local sportsmen are now having 
great sport shooting jack-rabbits. There 
are more of these animals to the square 
inch than in any portion of the West I 
have ever seen. No ‘‘ posted’’ lands here. 
On the contrary, farmers welcome sports- 
men and beg them to shoot on or near 
their farms as long and as much as possible. 
Jack-rabbits and peccaries are in season all 
the year round and all residents of this 
valley would be glad to see both exter- 
minated. If any brother sportsman con- 
templates a trip to this favored locality 
and will write me, I shall be glad to 


answer any inquiries. E. O. Hart. 
Eddy, N. M. 
io 


COMPLAINT is made of the scarcity of 
wild turkeys in Texas. The ruling powers 
of the Lone Star State ought to bestir 
themselves to prevent the total extinction 
of this fine bird. 








TRAITS OF THE GOOSANDER. 





Editor Sports Afield : 

HE duck known toscience as merganser 

Americanus, and, variously, to ordinary 

mortals as goosander, American mer- 
ganser, shell drake, sawbill, fish duck, etc., 
has a habit, under certain conditions, of 
playing‘‘horse’’ with the poor and unsus- 
pecting genus homo. Atleast, from a late ex- 
perience with him, I suspect him capable 
of all the rascalities not mentioned in the 
decalogue, and will tell why. Near my 
house, in one of the high-water channels of 
Grand River, there is a pool which is or- 
dinarily ten yards wide and forty long. It 
is entirely in the open, and a person would 
have difficulty in approaching it unseen by 
its feathered visitors were it not for a 
three-foot bank on one side. On account 
of this favorable feature I conceived the 
idea of ‘‘salting”’ it with wheat and when, 
in the course of time, it had become a fav- 
orite rendezvous I was in the habit of tak- 
ing toll from the web-footed denizens, 
thereby appeasing the demands of the 
stomach and adding an occasional skin to 
my collection. When the baiting had 
been kept up for five or six days it was re- 
marked one morning that we were to have 
company for dinner and that roast mallard 
had been promised. Walking down to the 
pool, I jumped a small flock from under 
the bank and killed a mallard and a golden- 
eye. I then walked entirely around the 
pond, throwing in more wheat. Still 


wanting another duck, I marched to a 


clump of bushes sixty yards away and sat 
down to watch for the return of the 
widows. 

It did not seem possible that anything 
could approach without my seeing it. Yet, 
after some ten minutes waiting, I started 
to return to the pool when, from its middle, 
up jumped a male goosander. I had 
neither heard nor seen it alight, but beyond 
thinking it strange paid no more attention 
to the matter until the next afternoon; 
when I began the construction of a blind 
about ten feet from a point opposite the 
middle of the pond. About ten minutes 
after my arrival there was a splash in the 
water and my acquaintance of the day be- 
fore arose from the middle again. I now 
suspected that a female had a nest near by, 
but a careful search failed to reveal it. 
Ten days later three of us went down to 





the pool for the purpose of fishing. It was 
the middle of April and most of the ducks 
had gone north, but I hoped to see our 
fine-plumaged merganser again and took 
with me, for his benefit, a shotgun and 
several shells loaded with No. 5. I had 
explained to my companions, half jestingly, 
that ten minutes after our arrival they 
might expect to see a form 

**Rise up from out the bosom of the lake 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 
Our friend was late, however, for, after wait- 
ing fifteen minutes, we set the gun against 
the bank, afew yards away, and prepared to 
cast a line. No sooner were our backs 
toward the pond then there was a flutter 
and a splash, and the ‘‘apparition’’ arose 
and flew by within twenty feet. 

A preponderance of evidence seems to 
favor the belief that on each occasion this 
duck was beneath the water upon my ar- 
rival and remained concealed as long as 
possible or until he deemed it safe to leave. 
The mergansers are known to be the best 
of divers, having been caught in Lake 
Erie in fish-nets at a depth of sixty-five 
feet, and it is probable that when not 
wounded and pursued they can remain 
under water for ten minutes ata time. As 
the shores of this little pond were destitute 
of vegetation, concealment was only possi- 
ble beneath the water. On the other hand, 
however, except a spot ten feet in diameter, 
the entire bottom was always visible, and 
the fact that the surface was each time un- 
ruffled made the performance very mys- 
terious. D. O. R. 

De Beque, Colo. 


> -— 
Eagles in Alaska. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

Alaska is the home of the bald eagle ; 
and last year, while I was making an ex- 
tended cruise in the Alexandrian Archipel- 
ago, there were many of them constantly 
in sight. The opportunity to study some 
of their habits was consequently good. 
Every old dead spruce along the shore line 
of tide water would contain from one to 
five bald eagles, and I have counted fifteen 
eagles in sight at one time. I have also 
seen them inland several miles from tide- 
water along the creeks and streams, catch- 
ing salmon, and around fresh-water lakes 
catching young ducks and geese, which 
breed here in great numbers. I have seen 
them, too, around the edges of many open 
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parks watching for young fawns, which 
are also very plentiful on the islands. 

Unlike the eagles of the Puget Sound 
country, which hunt in couples, the Alaska 
eagle is ‘‘every one for itself.’’ When 
they secure their prey they do not fly to 
some tall tree or bold promontory and eat 
it in sight of all the world, but, on the 
contrary, they retire to the thickest brush 
or timber (if there is any near by, if not 
they alight in the tallest grass) and alone 
and unmolested devour their prize. Their 
tastes are not confined to fish alone. Young 
and old ducks, young geese, fawns, dead 
whale and, in fact, any dead sea fruit with 

«.& loud smell is pie and cake to them. 

In the summer of 1884 I was fishing for 
trout in Lake Whatcom, in the Puget 
Sound country, and was the silent witness 
of an interesting sight—two bald eagles 
catching a wild mallard drake. The eagles 
would in turn swoop down at the duck, 
which avoided thom by diving. But this 
soon became tiresome to the duck, which 
at last endeavored to escape its relentless 
pursuers by flight. This was just what 
the eagles seemed to desire, for one flew 
under the duck while the one above caught 
it at the third pass, which event was an- 
nounced by the frightened quack, quack of 
the mallard. The eagle that caught the 
duck flew to a dead tree and devoured it, 
while the other eagle sat on ‘another limb 
of the same tree, apparently an uncon- 
cerned spectator. 

While I have seen many eagles’ nests in 
Alaska, I cannot say that I have seen the 
young birds. I shall try to get informa- 
tion concerning them on my next visit to 
Alaska the coming spring. I have seen a 
black eagle or fish hawk up North but 
very seldom, and from April to the 17th of 
October the plumage of the bald eagle was 
apparently the same with the exception of 
those that were sitting on eggs, in which 
case their breasts were bare. I think 
they pluck the feathers and down from 
their breasts to line their nests with. 
Dried eagle skins plucked of their long 
feathers have a commercial value at Sitka 
of 75 cents each, and twenty of them man- 
ufactured into a robe is worth from $50 to 


$100. L. L. BALEs. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
—_—_————————_ 
An Immature Golden Eye. 
Editor Sports Afield : 


Can you tell me from the following de- 
scription the species of duck I recently 
killed: Bill dark, short and very stout at 
base ; nostrils in front of middle. Head 
shaped like buffle head and a beautiful 
slaty-brown color. Neck short and thick, 
white in front, gray behind. Lower neck 
encircled with gray—narrow in front. 
Breast and belly white. Back brownish- 
black. Tail same color on top and com- 
posed of fifteen short feathers ; in general 
appearance like that of the ruddy duck. 
Legs and feet dull-yellow—webs black. 
Wings sooty black except a dull white spot 








near shoulder and tips of secondaries, 
which are white. Seal-brown, diamond- 
shaped spot below and in front of eye. 
General shape of duck like a male golden 
eye. Extreme length 18 inches, wing 12 
inches. JOSEPH LONG. 
Rifle, Colo. 
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Woodland Echoes. 


Does the common fox squirrel hunt and 
destroy the eggs of our native small birds ? 
A great many birds of different species live 
in the grove near where I reside and build 
their nests in the elms, honey-locusts and 
other kinds of trees. There is also a num- 
ber of fox squirrels in the grove, and I 
have a perfect chance to observe and study 
their peculiarities and habits. I have been 
a friend to those squirrels and saved them 
several times from greedy hunters who 
have no respect for private enclosures. 
One day in May the grackles, robins, wood- 
peckers and jays were all united in one 
grand vocal concert in the top branches of 
a tall and thickly-foliaged elm, and I 
thought another robber crow was disturb- 
ing their’ nests. Going out to ascertain 
the cause of the great outcry of bird 
voices, I saw a red squirrel come down the 
tree and retreat to his home. Several 
newly-made nests are in the tree, and it is 
likely the squirrel was investigating them. 
The noted student of natural history, John 
Burroughs, says that the fox squirrel is 
one of the worst enemies of our pretty and 
useful birds, and he advises sportsmen and 
naturalists to show no mercy to the squir- 
rels. 

* , * 

Many people are unfamiliar with the 
laws of Nature governing the flow of sap 
in trees and the evaporation from the 
leaves. A tree of great development of 
broad, soft leaves attracts from the earth a 
large amount of water which is taken up 
and thrown off through the fine pores of 
the surface of the leaves. Take the maple 
for an example. Its wood is soft, its roots 
are fine and very numerous. They grow 
mainly nearly the surface of the earth, and 
the tree has a remarkable growth of broad, 
soft leaves. The warmth of the sun starts 
the sap to flowing, and after the leaves are 
formed there is a constant and liberal flow 
from the earth off into the air, drawn up- 
wards by the sun. Maples will evaporate 
all the moisture from a large area of earth, 
and for this reason alone they should never 
be tolerated near fruit trees or lawns or 
growing crops. It grows too rapidly and 
attains undesirable size to be suitable for 
shade or ornamental purposes on lawns or 
along streets. In autumn, when the leaves 
become so beautiful in their many colors, 
we hear it commonly said that the sap is 
going down. But the truth is that the sap 
never goes down—it simply ceases to flow 








as the energy of the sun becomes less and 
less. 
* “l * 

A writer in Nature’s Realm says that the 
turkey buzzard is the most widely dis- 
tributed and numerous of all our birds. I 
believe the common blackbird family is 
greater in number and more generally dis- 
tributed over the globe than any other 
class of birds. These birds destroy in- 
jurious worms and insects, therefore are 
useful. JASPER BLINES. 

Alexandria, Mo. 


-— 
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Information Wanted. 





Can any of your readers inform me if 
there is any difference in the markings of 
the male and female coyotes in the spring 
of the year? And are the two sexes equal 
in size? JAMES BOLEHEIMER. 

St. Johns, New Brunswick. 

See ss > Cesar 
The Swiftest Animal. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

In your last issue the question of the 
speediest animal is again before us. Being 
interested in running stock, I beg leave to 
make the claim that the greyhound is the 
speediest animal with the exception of a 
few thoroughbred horses, and that the jack 
rabbit, antelope or deer has no show with 
the greyhound as far as speed is con- 


cerned. C. F. HoECKEL. 
Denver, Colo. 
——$— —<————___—— 
A Snipe Story. 


Editor Sports Afield: 

A waggish old gentleman, never a sports- 
man and always a fallible shot, one day 
found a single snipe in his meadow, a few 
miles from Louisville, Ky. Concluding to 
have some sport all by himself, he bor- 
rowed from a neighhor an old gun and pro- 
ceeded to fusilade that bird until all his 
ammunition was gone, but the snipe was 
still possessor of the meadow, unharmed 
but somewhat scared. On coming to the 
city an hour or so later he happened to 
meet a friend who was a sportsman and 
who inquired if there were any snipe in 
his meadow. The old gentleman whis- 
pered into his questioner’s ear, ‘‘ Don’t 
tell anybody, but I shot snipe this morn- 
ing until I got tired.’”’ That was enough. 
Two hours later he and his friend were in 
that meadow. Almost immediately up 
got that much-shot-at bird, and it tumbled 
at the sportsman’s first fire. Instantly the 
old man cried out: ‘‘ There, now, you have 
spoiled all our sport. Why, I had all the 
shooting I wanted this morning at that 
bird, and now you have killed it the first 
shot. Man, that is the only snipe in my 
meadow.’’ His friend immediately left 
for the city, and it is said that it was abso- 
lutely dangerous to ask him how many 
snipe he killed. But the old man had his 
fun. FusiL, 

-Weatherford, Texas. 
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Now that the hot weather has come, a 
good many people are planning to escape 
it by fleeing from town. To find real 
change of air and occupation, there is 
nothing better than a camping-out trip in 
the mountains. 


A Boston man kissed his wife while 
waiting on the street for a horse-car. <A 
policeman witnessed the affectionate dem- 
onstration and, being astonished at seeing 
people kiss each other in Boston, arrested 
the couple for disorderly conduct. It is no 
wonder that spinsters are in the majority in 
Massachusetts. 


THE Overland Park Club had a tough 
struggle with the weather and it came near 
being a dead heat. The club has good 
staying powers, however, and before the 
race ended the bad weather was out of 
sight. The club’s spring meeting was well 
attended and highly interesting. The 
stamp of approval was again given by the 
presence of a great many ladies, who en- 
joyed the sport with unqualified enthu- 
siasm. 


A VARIETY of summer amusements is 
gradually being supplied to relieve the 
cravings of Denver people. Railway ex- 
cursions, suburban gardens and other re- 


sorts can now be enjoyed at moderate cost * 


and they are all well patronized. Why 
does not some one open a concert hall in 
town? Nothing attracts the public more 
than music, and a thoroughly respectable 
place where, for a reasonable fee, a person 
could listen to the playing of a good orches- 
tra and drink a glass of beer ought to 
prove a source of profit to its proprietor. 


WITH the prevailing and beneficial craze 
for out-door sports, it is rather remarkable 
that coursing has not been taken up by 
those who could afford it. Horseback-rid- 
ing is popular, and a great many men and 
women ride well; they would surely enjoy 
a scamper over level ground where bridle- 
path regulations and the eternal ‘‘ keep off 
the grass’’ are not a perpetual check to vig- 
orous exercise. Given a fine day, five or 
six swift hounds, and a stretch of prairie 
where jack-rabbits hide, and what could be 
more exhilarating than to let the dogs and 
rabbits try their respective abilities as run- 
ners, with the horses doing their best to keep 
up? The sport has more advantages than 





plain horseback-riding, for there isan object 
in view, and all the fun of racing is added 
to the excitement. It takes the best dog 
to win, too, every time, for you may be 
sure the rabbit will not throw the race. 


PARKS are breathing places for the peo- 
ple. They should be established by every 
city, by every State and by the National 
Government. Some of the larger cities 
have acquired land for park purposes at 
great cost, but its importance as a promoter 
of public health and comfort is rightly 
deemed more than sufficient to justify the 
outlay. This principle is sound, and it 
will be well to recognize and apply it 
promptly. Land suitable for parks, when 
it must be bought, is cheaper now than it 
will be years hence, and there is yet Gov- 
ernment land which could be set apart 
for recreation, or which includes natural 
curiosities and beautiful scenery well 
worth preserving in the interests of science. 
Yellowstone, Schuylkill and Niagara parks 
serve as conspicuous examples of what na- 
tional, municipal and State governments 
have done in this direction, and the wis- 
dom of reserving those superb resorts for 
the people’s benefit becomes more apparent 
every year. 


IT is often said that game laws are op- 
pressive and sportsmen’s associations sel- 
fish. There may be an element of truth in 
these complaints, but without the restrain- 
ing influence of laws how is game to be 
preserved? ‘‘ What is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business.’’ It is useless to ex- 
pect that people at large will refrain from 
lawless acts without legislative interfer- 
ence, and unless the statutes are enforced 
both public and private interests would be 
ruined. Many persons who protest against 
the operation of game laws are the very 
ones who would indulge their own selfish- 
ness in the pursuit of game to the injury of 
their neighbors’ rights. For their own 
personal gain they would, with all possible 
speed, put it beyond the power of any one 
else to profit by the chase. He who seeks 
recreation, health or food in hunting would 
be 10bbed of the chance to find either if 
the skin-hunter, the man who hunts out 
of season and the butcher who slays only 
to brag of the number of his victims, were 
suffered to slaughter without restraint. 
Game preserves, too, are useful in perpetu- 
ating birds and animals, and any scheme 
intended to avert the total extinction of our 
game and fish ought to receive respectful 
consideration and, if worthy, hearty en- 


couragement. 
ee 


EXPENSIVE BOUNTIES. 


When the framers of the law to pay 
bounties on the scalps of wolves, mountain 
lions and bears committed themselves to 
that piece of legislation they evidently 
knew not what the harvest would be. No 
less than $40,672.05 has been paid out in 
bounties between November, 1890, and 
May of this year. Evidently some of the 








recipients of this large sum have given 
closer attention to scalp-hunting than any 
other occupation, for while only $547.50 
was paid for wolf and coyote scalps in 1889, 
the amount paid in 1890 was $8,587, and in 
the first four months of 1891 it rose to 
$6,375. Mountain lion bounties in 1889 
reached the sum of $310, and bear bounties 
$1,287.55. In 1890 these reached respect- 
ively $5,180 and $8,080. In 1891, by May 
1, the totals had swelled to $2,610 and 
$7,695. In the same ratio of increase, 
bounties will speedily exercise so severe a 
drain upon the State treasury that only ex- 
tinction of the animals in question can 
save the State from bankruptcy. The truth 
is that a bounty for bear scalps is needless. 
Bears afford good sport to hunters, and 
their skins are worth enough money in 
market to repay the slayer for his trouble 
in killing them. ‘To abolish the bounty on 
these animals would save the State a large 
sum annually and the killing would go 


right on. tee 


AN EXPLANATION. 





We have received communications from 
Messrs. H. Malcolm of Baltimore, Md., and 
J. Whittaker, M. D., of St. Louis, Mo., in 
which exception is taken to some of the 
statements made in ‘‘ Dog Chat’ of our 
May issue anent the A. K. C.—Peshall im- 
broglio. As they are of great length and 
deal with matters of little or no interest to 
readers of SPORTS AFIELD in general, we 
do not feel warranted in publishing them in 
their entirety. The substance of Mr. Mal- 
colm’s letter relates to the A. K. C. troubles 
mainly, and contains nothing that has not 
appeared over his signature elsewhere; 
while Doctor Whittaker’s letter is given up 
chiefly to villification of Mr. F. H. F. Mercer 
(‘‘Dogwhip’’) and the topic which engages 
so much of Mr. Malcolm’s attention. As 
both these gentlemen persist in regarding 
““Dogwhip’’ as an anonymous writer, we 
would say that Mr. Mercer does not de- 
sire to emulate the ostrich by hiding his 
head under such a transparent covering 
and, further, that he is much better known 
as ‘‘Dogwhip”’ than by his own patro- 
nymic. It is well to remind them that it 
is the universal practice of writers to sign 
regular contributions of the description of 
**Dog Chat’’ with some such nom de guerre 
as his, and this practice is perfectly legiti- 
mate. Regarding ‘‘ Dogwhip’s”’ attitude 
toward Mr. Peshall, it is only fair to the 
former to say that he has both privately 
and publicly acknowledged and apologized 
for the wrong he did to that gentleman. 
More than this no mancando. For answer 
to Mr. Malcolm’s complaint that ‘‘Dog- 
whip’’ did not reply to a letter of inquiry 
from him, printed in the Turf, Field and 
Farm, we would call the Baltimore sports- 
man’s attention to the fact that Mr. Mercer 
had fully answered those identical ques- 
tions but a few weeks before, in the same 
journal ; consequently there was no reason 
that he should re-iterate the denials the 
made. : 
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PROPER RECREATION. 





Too much cannot be said in favor of 
judicious camping out as a means of restor- 
ing shattered health, and, now that the 
time has come for the annual overhauling 
of the camping kit and tackle box, a word 
to those who know little or nothing of its 
pleasures or benefits seems most fitting. 


There is nothing technical or intricate in- 


the term ‘‘ judicious camping out.’ It 
means plain, common-sense camping where 
only the ordinary rules of health are to be 
observed and which every one may follow 
who has but a slight knowledge of the sec- 
tion to be visited to guide him in his 
preparations. It seems strange to the en- 
thusiastic camper that any one who could 
be benefited by an out-of-door life should 
need urging, and that, too, in Colorado— 
essentially a State for campers. Still, it is 
a to-be-regretted fact that comparatively 
few of her visiting consumptives and over- 
worked citizens avail themselves of her 
manifold advantages. The majority who 
do not camp is made up of two classes— 
those who cannot but would go were their 
circumstances different, and those who im- 
agine it to be a barbaric life and, therefore, 
repugnant to them. It is a sad comment- 
ary upon existing offairs to learn that the 
‘latter class is composed principally of ‘* so- 
ciety people’’ who are presumably wealthy 
and highly educated. Being well edu- 
cated, it is fair to suppose that they know 
what is best for them. On the other hand, 
it is safe to assert that they, being wealthy, 
do little or no manual labor and therefore, 
above all things, need exercise. But the 
step is too great, we are told, from the 
moquette carpet to the tented field. Not 
at all. In every case it is simply the in- 
troduction to plainer fare, the drop as well 
as the exercise to be taken being governed 
by the financial standing of the individual 
and his willingness to part with his money 
in making the camp conform to his usual 
mode of life. 

While it is true that the sea-side cottage 
and the mountain hotel are blessings to 
busy men, prone to imagine themselves 
able to spare only a few days from busi- 
ness, the pleasures and benefits of life in 
such abodes are insignificant as compared 
with those of a well-planned tenting trip. 
Where around the summer hotel can be 
found the change of scene familiar to the 
wandering camper; and where are such 
quantities of game and fish to be found as 
along scores of good Colorado wagon roads? 
Moreover, gentle and pleasurable out-of- 
door exercise is the essence of all that is 
good for the weary-minded or bodily weak, 
and where, may we ask, is it so regularly 
forced upon us, without seeming to be, as 
in the frequent change of camps, the pur- 
suit of game and fish? And what is more 
helpful to the weak than the consciousness 
of growing strength, a gradual but positive 
enlargement and hardening of the muscles ? 

In George W. Sears (‘‘ Nessmuk’’), whose 





life in the woods kept a consumptive in 
comparatively fair strength for fifty-seven 
years, we have a shining example of the 
possibilities in store for many who would 
better their physical condition. Every 
Western pioneer who crossed the plains by 
wagon train can cite cases of substantial 
improvement, or complete recovery, among 


their ailing fellow travelers—due entirely - 


to the gradual change in climate and a dif- 
ferent mode of living. Examples innumer- 
able could be given were it a debatable 
question, but, it is not. Neither is it any 
longer a question of education, for all know 
the advantages of such a life, though all 
do not know, or will not admit, its great 
superiority to any of the artificial invig- 
orators in use by those who ‘‘do not have 
time to read the journals devoted to field 
sports.’’ In support of this point a noted 
clergyman recently wrote the following 
lines: ‘* Nothing can be compared to field 
sports in the way of recreation. Of course, 
the same amount of mere physical exertion 
can easily be had by artificial means, but 
this is only half, perhaps less. No mind 
that is trained to close and intense applica- 
tion can suddenly leave off and do nothing. 
While one swings the dumb-bell or takes a 
‘constitutional,’ the tough question—be it 
a@ sermon, a brief or a battle with pneu- 
monia—riots in the brain and will not 
down. The only show is to give the mind 
something else upon which to work. This 
is most successfully done in the effort to 
circumvent a wily trout or make the most 
of a day’s shooting.’’ 

Truer words were never written. And 
it is equally true that the patron of the 
gymnasium, whoa few years ago was apt 
to regard the bicycle rider or the bearer of 
a fish-rod or gun as a being more or less 
**queered,’’ is falling into line, or at least 
recognizes the purity, ‘the freedom, the 
manliness and the pleasures of field sports. 
It is a good sign, too, when promirent 
business men buy guns for their boys and 
send them hunting on Saturdays rather 
than have them in questionable company. 
Thanks to the blood of our English fore- 
fathers for the inclination the boy need 
not be sent the second time. Teach him 
how to use the gun, curb with advice the 
possible propensity to run to extremes and 
you may be sure that his picture will never 
decorate the rogues’ gallery. 
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OnE of the most important factors in 
handling dogs is control of temper—your 
own, not the dog’s. It is easy to discern 
parallel traits of character in dogs and men, 
and many dogs yield more ready obedience 
to,kind than to harsh treatment. In this 
they certainly resemble human beings, 
Severity is necessary in some cases to sub- 
due stubbornness, but the dog that is won 
by kindness mixed with just enough firm- 
hess will be the truest, friend. Love isa 
stronger influence than fear. 


AmonG the real mean men of the world 
may be put those who poison dogs. There 





are some of this kind apparently in Colo- 
rado Springs, and the Gazette of that city 
indulges in some properly severe reflec- 
tions upon them. Truly is it a cowardly 
thing to poison a dog—perhaps the play- 
mate of a little child, perhaps the valued 
property of a grown person. If dogs cause 
annoyance (and this is sometimes the case) 
make complaint’in the right quarter to 
protect yourself. Don’t become an assas- 
sin—even of a dog. 


THE time of year has come again when 
every one should exercise his, or her, vigi- 
lance to prevent forest fires. The disas- 
trous results of burning off timber have 
been so often described that it scarcely 
seems possible for any one to be ignorant 
in this regard ; still people, even when not 
ignorant, are sometimes careless and need 
frequent warnings to the end that the 
gravity of the situation shall never he lost 
sight of. Every county commissioner and 
other authorized official, every rod and gun 
club, every sportsman and every good citi- 
zen ought to be on the alert to prevent 
forest fires and to secure the arrest and 
conviction of any person causing them. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 





THE MYSTERIES OF MARSEILLES. By 
Emile Zola. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 

M. Zola has said that the United States 
will never be respectable. If the picture 
he presents of the French people in this 
story is truthfully drawn, the United 
States can bear comparison with M. Zola’s 
belle France, at least socially, for ‘‘The 
Mysteries of Marseilles” exposes a terribly 
rotten state of things in the society of 
Provence. M. Zola loves to parade im- 
morality, and in this story he makes it 
clear that very few of the characters are 
competent to cast the first stone at the chief 
sinner among them—if, indeed, there is 
one. There is enough love and courtship 
in the tale, together with one of the most 
uncomfortable wedding journeys on record, 
but virtue triumphs at last and discomfort 
is transferred to the vicious. All ends 
well for those who merit the favor of 
Heaven and the reader is much relieved. 


WE have received ‘‘ Wrestling,” by Prof. 
James Muldoon, and ‘‘ Art of Boxing,” by 
Prof. Charley Mitchell. These gentlemen 
ought to know what they are writing 
about. The pamphlets are illustrated and 
appear as two numbers of the Manual 
Library. Street & Smith, New York. 

‘*THE West and the Railroads,’’ by Sid- 
ney Dillon, president of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company. This is a pamphlet 
best described by its own title. It calls at- 
tention to what railroads have done for the 
West, and dilates upon the relations be- 
tween capital, legislative action and rail- 
ways. 
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f There is certainly thing in angling that 
tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure 
serenity of mind.— Washington Irving. 





MIDNIGHT IN CAMP. 





ie (Grand Canon of the Dolores.)) = = 
BY MONTEZUMA, 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 


LOWLY above the pines the yellow moon 

Drifis to the West. 

Sweetly the babbling stream with eldritch croon 
Lulls us to rest. 

Stealing thro’ stately spruce and tangled briar 
And aspen gray, 

Floats the vague incense of our smould’ring fire 
Softly away. 


Wierdly athwart the glade the shadows flit 
Into the night; 

Shunning the mystic circle, ember-lit, 
In wild afright. 

Filled are the forest aisles and coverts dim 
With somber shade, 

Save where some moon-elf, perched on sway- 

ing limb, 

Flashes his blade. 


Hushed is the breeze’s plaint; the cliffs around 
No more afford 
Echoes zolian; yet the tides of sound 
Flood at a word. 
Stilled is the peevish hum of insect life 
By sleep opprest. 
And merged the feathered throng’s melodious 
strife 
In sensuous rest. 


The flow’rets which beneath the noonday glare 
Drooped in the sun— 

Pining and fainting in the heated air— 
Now wake alone. 

And, with their petals gratefully outflung, 
Sole vigils keep; 

While drowsy Nature, with her lute unstrung, 
Nods in her sleep. 
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WILL PERCH RISE TO THE FLY? 





Written for Sports AFIELD. 
ee HAT reminds me.’’ The General 
Post-office, after the manner of 
the fabled Pheenix, is rising from 
its ashes—the ring of the stone-cutter’s 
chisel makes music all the day, and day in 
and day out, week after week and month 
after month, until it becomes monotonous. 
The Patent Office, like an undeveloped 
cherub, is without wings, and endowed 
with vacant surroundings but opulent in 
the purple and green of Canada thistles— 
an inviting resort for butterflies and va- 
grant snake-doctors. The Capitol boasts 
of a rotunda and a confined chamber on 





each side—one for the Senate, the other for 
the House ; and there are Webster and Clay, 
and ‘‘boodle’’ is an unrecognized phrase in 
the political vocabulary. There is no 
Smithsonian Institute, only a ‘‘museum’”’ 
in an upper chamber of the Patent Office, 
and a broad, treeless mall degraded by a 
rickety fence holds the institute in pros- 
pect and is a good field in which to fly 
kites. There is no Washington Monu- 
ment, but a ‘‘ horse heaven,’’ thereby indi- 
cating in the juvenile mind an equine cem- 
etery. There is no Tiber—the title is al- 
together too classic and pretentious—it is 
‘*the canal,’’ the waters of which ebb and 
flow with the tide. The only craft dis- 
turbing the placid surface is the barge 
loaded with Iumber or cord wood and poled 
to its landing-place, or the skiffs of the 
fishmongers who unload their silver- 
scaled wares at the ‘‘old maash market.’’ 
And the canal is walled up loosely on 
each side without cement and thus af- 
fords innumerable retreats for innumera- 
ble water-snakes. There are bridges span- 
ning the canal—four of them within the 
mile. The low ground between the Four- 
teenth-street bridge and the White House 
on the mesa is not a bad place for snipe 
and plover in season, A new six-horse bus 
creates a sensation, and on its first trip 
from the depot to the wharf crashes 
through the bridge, and there is material 
for invective lingering through six months, 
indicating the stereotyped imbecility of 
the average municipal government, From 
this bridge the canal widens, and at the 
mouth is a small island and beyond is the 
broad bosom of the river, with scarcely a 
hint of ‘‘ the flats”’ at low tide. The sun- 
light flashes merrily—it always does ; there 
are no cloudy days in the calendar. The 
only somber object in sight from the bridge 
is the yellow house to the right, beyond 
the island, which has a pier of its own; 
and roach sometimes affect that pier. The 
house is surrounded with ancient trees and 
is somber only because connected with ru- 
mors of ghosts haunting the youthfal 
mind. There is a blue mist bathing the 
timber on the further side of the river a 
mile and a half away, and the delicate 
veil seems to be perpetual and lingers 
among the trees even under the searching 
rays of the morning sun. There is an air 





of peacefulness prevailing this May morn- 
ing, undisturbed except by the gentle 
“‘swish”’ of the miniature waves lapping 
the loose stone wall. 

Whenever I have heard the question 
that serves as my title, or have seen it in 
print, I have drifted back to that May 
morning and the old bridge, and to an 8- 
year-old whom I shall call Toby, because 
that was not his nickname and because— 
he iss man of fine muscular development 
now, with gray hair and a weakness for 
spectacles—he might not. relish being put 
into recognizable print, and because one 
thrashing is enough, though assuaged by 
the lapse of half a century. Forgetting 
the wrinkles about his eyes, I think of an 
old palm-leaf hat—of a‘‘fip,’’? market val- 
ue when new—but old after less than a 
week’s service ; blue cotton trousers, weak 
at the seams, one leg dangling wet about 
his ankle, the other rolled up to his knee ; 
his shirt half out of his waistband and the 
unpretentious trousers hiding his .naked- 
ness by the aid of one suspender—sum to- 
tal: Three garments. But the face under 
the ragged hat! the cheeks a healthy car- 
nation tanned, and which mother longs to 
kiss even while wielding the pliant hick- 
ory; the excitement flashing through the 
bright, brown eyes as he looks up after a 
hurried inspection of the clear water in the. 
shadow of the old bridge, is the premoni- 
tion of gray-haired achievement with no 
difference in their importance. What is 
the cause? Why, the water is alive with 
yellow perch, and on the wall and about 
the abutment and the timbers of the bridge 
are myriads of May-flies. Was Toby pre- 
pared for such an emergency? Certainly, 
there was no visible evidence. But do not 
partake of his impatience. ‘One trousers’ 
pocket, turned inside out in haste, dis- 
gorges a ball and a brass door-knob, a bit 
of shoemakers’ wax in a piece of soiled 
newspaper, two horse-shoe nails (good as 
nut picks) and a few feet of cotton string. 
Ont of the other warehouse come a glass 
alley and half a dozen common marbles, 
some bits of orange-peel, a candle-ex- 
tinguisher, a dog-chain, more nails, and a 
rag from the secret folds of which he pro- 
duces a fish-hook. A lath filched from the 
lumber-yard on the further side of the 
canal, and Toby is equipped. He does not 
pause even to restore his wealth to the se- 
cret recesses-of the blue cotton trousers, 
but nervously baits his hook with a May- 
fly. The sun’s rays fall softly through the 
wide cracks here and there in the bridge 
floor and light up the dark-barred deni- 
zens with a tint of pale olive. As the fly 
is dropped on its mission a water-snake, 
intent upon obtaining his breakfast, thrusts 
his head out from a crack in the wall—his 
brown tongue flashing tremblingly in and 
out as if in hungry anticipation. The 
temptation is not to be overcome, even 
with the perch in view, and his snakeship 
suddenly retires with a mangled jaw. The 
fly in the meantime, having touched the 
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water, is quickly taken by a perch and the 
one motion serves a double purpose. 
Perch follows perch, until Toby has a 
string as heavy as he can carry, and there 
is no question in his mind that perch will 
rise to the fly. 

Surfeited, finally, Toby is contemplating 
his captives feebly struggling in the water 
with a string through their gills, when he 
becomes conscious of an intruder. Look- 
ing up he discovers another lad of twice his 
age engaged in possessing himself of the 
neglected chattels. This other lad wears 
on the back of his head, rakishly, a sennit 
hat that has a broad, black band, the long 
ends of which float behind ; he is dressed 
in blue trousers, 
the wide bottoms 
of which quite 
hide his clean, 
low-quartered 
shoes ; the broad 
shirt collar has 
an anchor in 
white embroi- 
dered in each cor- 
ner and is held 
loosely and low 
at the throat by a 
black silk necker- 
chief tied in a 
square knot. 
Very trim built 
and neat from 
keelson to the top 
of the main royal 
is this lad; and 
from the light of 
his eyes and the 
merriment rip- 
pling over his 
sun-burned face, 
he is not one to 
be thoughtlessly 
charged with 
highway robbery 
—but Toby 
charges him. 
And the sailor 
boy wants to 
know with a 
laugh what Toby 
is ‘‘goin’ to do 
aboutit.’? Toby will show him and he picks 
up astone. He does not throw it, however. 
Something in the other’s manner makes 
him pause, then he drops the improvised 
weapon and stares as if he might be inter- 
viewing a ghost. In the next instant his 
arms are about the neck of the boy in blue, 
and he is kissing the weather-stained 
cheeks ; then he strikes and tries to shake 
the suspected thief, and is laughing and 
crying in the same breath ; then he holds 
and swings both hands and behaves alto- 
gether like a boy to whom language is to- 
tally inadequate. Incorrigible, tender- 
hearted Toby has recovered his idol, the 
subject of his day dreams, garmented just 


as he had pictured him and who had run - 


away two years before and sailed around 
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the world; no other boy could throw 
stones with the accuracy of this hero, no 
other boy was ever known to whip him, no 
other boy just like him had ever lived or 
could live. And here he was unexpectedly 
in the shadow of the bridge on this May 
morning. . Tattooed? Of course. The 
goddess of liberty on one arm, the national 
colors on the corresponding biceps and the 
good ship on his left breast, full-rigged, 
with the union jack at the fore. Then the 
mystery and the romance in the far-away 
reaches of unknown seas and countries— 
these belonged to men to conquer ! and To- 
by’s a loration seemed feeble as the only re- 
turn to be bestowed on this ‘‘ big brother.’’ 
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“ Looking up, Toby discovers another lad of twice his own age approaching.” 


How did he know the younger one was to 
be found here? No nee. to ask the ques- 
tion, Toby—the difference in your ages is 
too slight to admit of any treachery of 
memory in this behalf—native fruit was 
not ripe, it was Saturday morning and to 
haunt the water was a8 much a passion 
with one as the other. 
os * * x “ 

And Toby, his glasses pushed up on his 
forehead, a suspicious flush about his eye- 
lids, the firelight intensifying the wrinkles 
about his eyes, remembered how the boy 
in blue, nearly thirty years ago, was sewed 
up in his hammock, and, with a shot at his 
feet, ‘‘gave up the service.’’ And, like 
the mother who keeps note of time from 
the birth of the baby, so Toby remembered 
how the Perch would Rise to the Fiy. 

Denver, Colo. L, B, FRANCE. 








CLEAR CREEK ITEMS. 
OLORADO’S angling fraternity has 
not done much in the way of catching 
trout this year on account of high wa- 

ter, and this is especially true of Clear Creek 
County. There are a few trout to be seen in 
the stream which passes through, this city, 
but they are not suffering for the neces- 
saries of life to any great extent and do 
not have to seek for food above the surface 
nor on it; in fact, the flies have not made 
their appearance here this season, but the 
creeks are well supplied with insects and 
the salmo are feeding from the bottom, con- 
eect sequently a 
‘deep-water fly ”’ 
» ora grub must be 
|, Fesorted to in or- 
_ der to meet wiih 
any degree of suc- 
cess. A well- 
known. trout-fish- 
, er from Denver, 
_ by the aid of vile 
i. worms, captured 
one fish the other 
day, and his prize 
was seen by near- 
ly every early ris- 
er in the town. 
George and Tobe, 
two well-known 
anglers, who in 
the days gone by 
scorned to catch, 
and refused to eat, 
trout caught with 
anything but a 
fly, were seized 
by the angling 
j_ fever in a high de- 
gree, and the out- 
come was that 
about 9 o’clock 
they were seen be- 
hind a. fast horse 
moving in the di- 
rection of Empire. 
Among the other 
appliances seen 
in their carriage 
were an ax and an empty oyster-can. I in- 
nocently asked what they were going to do 
with the ax. Oh, “‘it was needed in case 
of an accident.” A fellow who is posted 
remarked it was for the purpose of splitting 
pine logs wherein could be found fine fish- 
ing grubs. Of course, that was a libel on 
the gentlemen. They returned late in the 
evening, but were disinclined to enter into 
conversation with a stranger respecting the 
condition of the water, etc. ; consequently, 
I could not learn anything of interest to 
report. respecting the success of their trip: 
But—well, of course, what was said in re- 
gard to their total failure, or that one gen- 
tleman canght four (grubs ?), and the other 
none, cannot be regarded as evidence, 
Fish Commissioner Land made his ap- 
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pearance by proxy the other day and 
planted some 20,000 fry in Empire Creek. 
They are salmo salvelinus, and are generally 
considered by the people of this section as 
a little superior to the sucker tribe, but 
they are better than no fish at all, and the 
efforts of the commissioner are gratefully 
acknowledged by the entire community. 
If the gentleman will do something in the 
way of reproducing our native fish he will 
become a public benefactor and his name 
will be handed down from generation to 
generation as one who did not live in vain. 
The presence of suckers in Green Lake 
has caused considerable talk and discus- 
sion on the part of the proprietor and oth- 
ers interested in the artificial propagation 
of fish, and I understand that their pres- 
ence is very much deplored by all for the 
reason, it is said, that they are destroying 
the trout. In other words, it seems to be 
apparent that the trout are diminishing in 
number while the festive sucker is increas- 
ing. Ican account for the presence of the 
suckers by stating that nine of them were 
packed over from Bear Creek in a lard 
caddy by W. R. Scott, in 1879, and were 
placed in the lake in January at the re- 
quest of Mr. Johnson, who was then, I be- 
lieve, the owner of the property. And I 
am prepared to defend the conduct of 
Scott and Johnson in this matter to any 
extent. The presence of the suckers has 
not had the effect of diminishing the num- 
ber of trout at all, but,on the contrary, I 
believe, and so assert, the fact to be that 
the presence of the suckers has had the ef- 
fect of prolonging the existence of the trout 
in Green Lake. The suckers hatch well in 
the lake, while the trout do not, and in the 
course of time, if the lake is not restocked 
with trout from other sources, they will all 
die out. A few are now annually repro- 
duced at the outlet of the lake, but the 
number is so small that the rare capture of 
the fish by hook and line is showing that 
the fish are not being reproduced very rap- 
idly. The introduction of 25,000 alevins 
would make a wonderful change in the ap- 
pearance of the fish in the lake in a couple 
of years, and the young suckers annually 
hatched out will furnish a good change of 
food for the young fish. SAXE. 
Georgetown, Colo. 


-— 
a 


FisH yains are becoming more plentiful, 
which is to be expected at this season. 
much fun has been made of the habit of 
“padding’’ the amount of a catch that any 
man stating the result of a very successful 
day’s angling may expect to be heard with 
more or less incredulity. This is one good 
reason for telling only true fish stories. 
There is another reason, too, and it ought 
to influence every real disciple of Izaak 
Walton. By making yourself out a great 
slaughterer of trout you also add to your 
reputation as a law-breaker and a selfish 
fellow. Because you happen to meet with 
a great run of luck, are you privileged to 
murder scores—perhaps hundreds—of trout 
and throw them away? No, sir. Those 
fish were not intended to gratify your wan- 
tonness. Remember that other people are 
fond of fishing, too. Remember, also, that 

Who catches fish to throw away 
Will find less fish another day. 








A TALE OF THE PLATTE. 





An Entomologist Cruelly Deceives Two 
Conscientious Trout Fishers. 
BY W. RB. SCOTT. 

EVERAL years ago one David Bruce, 
S representing the department of ento- 
mology at Washington, spent the 
summer in Colorado gathering bugs for the 
use of his department. David could often 
be seen early in the morning wending his 
way along the Platte in the neighborhood 
of Denver armed with the proper imple- 
ments of his office, to-wit: a net, small of 
mesh, fastened at the end of a jointed fish- 
ing rod, and a basket. The net was easily 
detached and sometimes Mr. Bruce would 
have it hanging by his side. His move- 
ments while in the vicinity of the river at 
the edge of the willows were generally 
slow, and his head turned first in this 
direction and then in that; and when he 
made a cast it was done deftly, the result 
generally being that some ephemeric speci- 
men found its way into his receptacle—the 
basket pendent from his left side. Some- 
times the butterflies and neuroptera were 
kept alive and that rendered it necessary 
that they should be carefully covered up. 
Of course, the contents of the basket could 

not then be seen without peering into it. 

On one occasion, in the month of July, 
Mr. David Bruce might have been seen in 
the vicinity of Dome Rock on the edge of a 
stream, moving with slow and suspicious 
steps, peering here and there with restless 
eye in search of something. The net was 
at the end of his fishing-rod, and his move- 
ments were such as to excite curiosity. 
Now it happened that the famous trout- 
fisher, Doctor Norman, was on the stream 
that day angling for salmo spilurus with a 
friend. The ichthyologists discovered the 
bugmaster general moving at the edge of 
the river with his paraphernalia and kept 
their eyes on him. Bruce saw that he was 
being watched, and that fund of Scotch 
humor, which he possesses in a remarkable 
degree, induced him to play possum to see 
what would come of it. He knew that his 
observers were fishermen and, as his net 
had often before formed the Subject of ad- 
verse Criticism from sportsmen, he felt sure 
that there was fun ahead. He pretended 
to be trying to escape from the view of 
Norman & Co., and concealed himself as 
much as possible behind the willows, but 
at last they came upon him and he had to 
face the music—and such music! It was 
to this effect: ‘‘Now, we have caught 
you! Youareanice man. Using a net, 
eh ?”’ etc., and it is well known that the 
doctor has’a caustie tongue. 

Bruce was calm, cool and collected. He 
knew that he had the law and the govern- 
ment of the United States on his side and 
that he would, when an investigation was 
made, come out triumphant. After the 
interview became serious—the interviewers 
demanding his name, residence, etc.—and 
Bruce had had all the fun there was in it 
and the fishermen had proved that they were 





friends of the fish, he quietly opened his 
basket and showed the “fish’’ he had 
been capturing. Then the laugh came in 
all round and the trout fishermen acknowl- 
edged they had been sold. There being no 
liquid refreshments carried by either of the 
parties, a big trout was called upon and 
did the honors for the occasion, after which 
Bruce resumed his operations on the neu- 
roptera and ephemera, and the anglers 
passed along down stream, feeling happy 
and glad to have discovered that fan ‘and 
science sometimes go hand in hand along 
the trout streams of Colorado. 

Denver, Colo. 

, oe 
A Strange Story. 

From an esteemed friend in the East we 
get the following remarkable recital, 
clipped ont of the Hartford (Conn.) Cour- 
ant; Not long ago three skillful fishermen 
of this city started off for a brook, whose 
precise location shall be nameless, and the 
story of their lack is positively affirmed by 
each of them. They were three, in a bug- 
gy built for two. They rose early and 
drove ‘‘eastward,’’ where they found the 
babbling, gurgling waters of the pure 
mountain stream, wherein the ‘‘speckled 
beauties’? lurk until they are lured, etc. 

With bated breath (and hooks, too) they 
crept along the gragsy velvet of the brook- 
side bank. The geld and sparkling cur- 
rent caught the guwilling worm, and the 
fishermem made ready to do the rest. 
They remained ready all day. They 
walked, crept, lay, ate, swore and strug- 
gled by turns, but they didn’t see or feel a 
trout. There wasn’t a bite. . They came 
home, paid their livery bill, and, on taking 
up the newspapers to read, made up their 
minds that they had had an experience so 
altogeth¢p- unique in the records of trout 
fishing that it deserved to be known, and 
so they have told of it. They do not ex- 
pect to he believed, any more than sea-ser- 
pent stories are, bat at least they have 
done their duty. 

care: Smee a 
Not a Bit Kentuckyesque. 


A male Kentuckian has disgusted the re- 
porters ‘and horse editors and made the 
decendants of Daniel Boone ashamed by 
the manner in which he eloped with his 
girl. The parents having ‘‘cut-up rough”’ 
in the traditional way, this young man 
(instead of getting a swift courser and a 
rope-ladder) borrowed his sister’s petticoats 
and gown, put them on and left with his 
bride in a one-horse conveyance and got a 
minister to splice them—he still wearing 
the petticoats. 


mT ES TP PIES Fab BA 

Hon. 8. H. GREENE of Portland, Ore., 
writes that salmon fishing is at its best 
during this month. He tells of having 
great sport at the falls of the Willamette, 
where he brings ont fish weighing from 
twelve to twenty pounds quite as a matter 
of course. A dozen such fish in a day is 
not a remarkable string. 
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A FAIR PICTURE. 





{Subject of Ilustration.] 


Amid some of the loveliest scenery in the 
Arkansas Valley is Bueva Vista. Time 
has been, during the Leadville excitement, 
when the town was full of bustle and that 
peculiar activity always to be observed in 
connection with mining booms. Now it is 
larger, calmer, more beautiful, and the 
mammoth peaks that stand sentinel near it 
look down upon a city of homes and legit- 
imate commercial solidity. Glancing up 
and down the valley, or toward the moun- 
tain ranges east and west, a stranger in 
Buena Vista cannot but be impressed by 
the beauty of the view. The initiated ob- 
server knows well that in the fair picture 
before him are spots which have 
other charms than such as please 
the eye alone. He knows that in 
Cottonwood Lake, Thompson’s 
Lake, South and Middle Cotton- 
wood creeks and other streams not 
far away are to be found the finest 
trout in Colorado. Skilled anglers 
know this and they know, too, that 
the town is on the Denver & Rio 
Grande, South Park and Midland 
railroads and can be reached in. per- 
fect comfort. Once there, the rest 
is easy. Messrs. Walker Hunt 
and A. J. Pelta keep a generous 
and well-assorted stock of tackle 
in their sporting-goods house ; fine 
livery rigs are to be had by those - 
who would drive over the charm- 
ing suburban roads, and good ho- 
tels there are, also. 

Our illustration presents three 
superb trout caught in Mr, John 
Thompson's lake by Messrs. Will- 
iam W. Fay and C. P. Struthers 
and presented to President Harri- 
son at the time of his recent visit 
to Buena Vista. The fish weighed 
respectively 6}, 4} and 3} pounds. 
The presidential party had them 
served for lunch and sent a letter 
to Mr. Fay expressing their ap- 
preciation v. the gift. With a 
prospect of such magnificent re- 
ward, it is no wonder that anglers 
select the neighborhood of Buena 
Vista for the pursuit of their fa- 
vorite pastime. 

wean ggytoantey se 
Notes from Nebraska. 

Now that May is leaving us, some of the 
readers of SPORTS AFIELD may want to 
know how the birds have behaved to us in 
this section during the spring. Ducks and 
geese are nearly gone and snipe have not 
yet arrived in large numbers. 

Geese were not nearly as plenty this 
spring as on previous years. Whether 
it was the late cold weather here that 
changed their flight to a warmer clime or 
that, like the savage and buffalo of our 
Western country, they are yielding to the 
attacks of greedy‘sportsmen, is.a matter of 








conjecture, but I fear the latter is nearer 
the truth. 

Our shooting men here are doing some 
work at the trap nowadays, but no great 
interest has been awakened as yet. When 
the time for the State. tournament comes 
around the Kearney boys will be ‘wid 
’em” or ‘‘ very near it.” 

- Fishing is the thing now, and the lovers 
of that sport are to be seen any day with 
rod and line sitting with anxious air and 
waiting for the coming bite. When once 
we get our lakes and canal stocked with a 
good variety of fish we will have one of the 
finest fishing resorts in Nebraska. 

The State fish-car was here last week and 
placed a large number of fry in our 
lake. This is the third or fourth time that 





REEL BEAUTIES, 
(Engraved for Sports AFrieLp from a photograph.) 


we have had young fish put in the lake, 
but as yet there has been no visible result. 
Whether they have all been destroyed or 
are still there, waiting to become an eat- 
able size before taking the hook, is a ques- 
tion which time will answer. 
Kearney, Neb. F. W. WARNER. 


——_———>>— 
Dodging Parental Wrath. 

Although many years have passed since 
I felt the recoil of my first gun, how vivid- 
ly that death-dealing old instrument, with 
its six-foot barrel, now stands before me! 
How many hours have I spent shining up 
the eid brass butt-plate and lock mount- 
ings; how I used to.long for the time 
when I should be able to hold it out myself 








instead of always being obliged to take an- 
other boy along for the sake of having his 
shoulder to use as a rest! It was what 
was known as a duck-gun, and no doubt 
would have answered my purpose very 
well if my dad had not had a better one— 
a genuine percussion cap, single-barreled 
tabbit-gun—while mine was only a flint- 
lock. His I could hold out alone and I 
fancied it shot better. Although I had re- 
ceived more than one licking for taking it, 
dad had bought me my antique specimen, 
feeling assured that I would not take his 
again ; but upon a certain memorable day 
either old Satan or the strings of wild fowl 
that were then on their semi-annual tour, 
tempted me to take his gun and whisper to 
myself, ‘‘He’ll never know it.” 

. My brother and I were soon down 
on the sea-shore, where I espied a 
porpoise very near the beach travel- 
ing along in the peculiar, undulat- 
ing way of those fish, showing its 
dorsal fin and a portion of its back 
every few rods. I got to the water’s 
edge to shoot at the fish, when I 
remembered that I had a large 
bullet in my pocket. This was 
dropped down on top of the shot, but 
as I held the gun out while wait- 
ing for the porpoise to rise, it rolled 
part way down the barrel toward 
the muzzle. I pulled the trigger at 
last, and for a time thought the 
world had come to an end; but I 
soon realized that a worse calamity 
had befallen me. When I came to, 
my brother was giving his full atten- 
tion to my bleeding head. The whole 
of my thoughts, however, was cen- 
tered upon what would occur when 
I got into dad’s clutches. 

My brother wanted me to wash 
‘the blood off, but I had an idea that 
’ it would prove an important factor 
“in saving my hide, as I knew dad 

would never lick me while that 
blood was there. Wash it off? Not 
much. I smeared it all over my 
face and neck, and for a time I felt 
it was a good move. My forehead 
was badly cut and I was glad of it. 
It saved the remainder of my scalp. 
I then climbed up on a iumber pile, 
sent my brother home and awaited 
farther developments. : 

At bed-time the old gentleman 
wanted to know where I was, when my part- 
ner in crime burst out crying and told him I 
was shot. ‘‘Shot!’’ roared the old man, at 
the same time looking at the empty gun- 
rack. He soon made tracks to where I 
was hidden and called to me several times, 
but, getting no answer, concluded that I 
was a gone goose. At last he clambered 
up, and, finding me, began to ask ques- 
tions about my hurts. I stammered out 
that I could not help the gun bursting. 
‘‘Oh, d—— the gun! I don’t care for 
that. Where are you hurt?’ I got up 
then, and when the old man saw the pre- 
dicament I was in he was so badly scared 
that: I had to help him down. Lick me? 


He couldn’t have licked a postage stamp 
then, and as we went home I chuckled 


quietly to myself at my own cuteness. 
Loveland, Colo. Wo. G. SMITH, 
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NEW “ American comedy” is called “ Rush 
the Growler.” Let us hope it will soon find 
its bier. ; 


a*s 
ENVER weather may be said to have takena 
theatrical turn and gone into the variety 


business. us 


_ - 
ELLY McHENRY’S new play, “A Night in a 
Circus,” takes well. It probably has a ring 
that makes it go.” 
, s*s ; 
RONSON HOWARD is writing a new play 
for Charles Frohman which it is expected 
will be as successful as “‘ Shenandoah.” 


*s 
ANIEL FROHMAN, who passed through 
Denver last week, spoke to a reporter in 
glowing terms of the beauty of our theatres. 


e*s 
BOUT this time look out for circuses. More 
than one showman thinks himself about the 
size and shape to wear P. T. Barnum’s mantle. 
€ be od 
ENRY IRVING will be in the United States 
this summer, but opinions differ as to whether 
his trip has busi or pl e for its object, 





” bd * 
ARY ANDERSON has declared that she wil; 
never act again; ditto Geraldine Ulmar— 
but the latter has joined the caste of “ La Cigale” 
in London. 


a*s 


HE fashion of engaging famous actors to 

give theatrical representations in the dwell- 

ings of wealthy persons is spreading from Europe 
to this country. 


* bg & 
¢¢ Ie)EOPLE’S Amusement Company” is the 
title of a new corporation in New York. 
The company will give high-class entertainments 


at popular prices. . 


* * 
ANAGER LONSDALE will visit New York 
after the Broadway closes for the season. 
He has not yet decided whether to accept the offer 
made him to go to San Francisco. 
e** 
PANISH dancing has got a pretty strong 
hold, after all. “‘Carmen”’ will be brought 
out in New York with a ballet danced by real 
Spanish girls playing castanets. 


**s 
ARM weather brings short vacations for lo- 
cal theatres. The Tabor Grand will be closed 
from June 29 to July 13, and the New Broadway 
from June 22 to June 29 and for several weeks 
after July 6. 


a*2 
T is reported that Modjeska will return to this 
country and play a long engagement next sea- 
son. Also that Janauschek will abandon the 
legitimate in disgust at not meeting with due 
measure of appreciation. 
«*% 
AMES OWEN O’CONNOR, sometimes mis- 
called a tragedian, was so annoyed by bad 
eggs in one town where he played that he hunga 
net across the front of the stage and acted behind 
it. He got more ova-tion than he fancied. 


«*s 
ILMORE’S famous band gives nightly con- 
certs at the Madison Square Garden, New 





York. 
freshments while listening to the music if they 
wish to, though the restaurant is separated from 
the rest of the auditorium. 


Persons in the audience can enjoy re 


e*s 


WN connection with the multiplicity of other at- 

tractions which have been invented, discov- 
ered, manufactured and raked up to entertain 
visitors to the World’s Fair at Chicago, Sydney 
Rosenfeld has written a burlesque and will pro- 
duce it with the same intention. 


e*s 


HE appearance on the stage of such notorious 

characters as Diss de Barr and Eva Mann 
ought to be discountenanced by the profession, 
the managers and the public. Until such a combi- 
nation against them is made, however, they will 
from time to time find occasion to disgrace the 
boards. 


s* 


IRIVATE advices from England are to the ef- 

fect that Mrs. Langtry is soon to be married 
to George Abington Baird, a wealthy English 
gentleman, whose stable is well known on the 
turf. This may possibly account for the sudden 
cancellation of Mrs. Langtry’s dates in this coun- 
try for next season and the recent sale.of her 
theatrical wardrobe. 

* 


K. EMMET, popularly known as “ Fritz,"’ 
* died at his home in Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. Y., on the 15th inst. Mr. Emmet was 
not a great actor, unless that adjective can be ap- 
plied to one who always draws large audiences, 
but he was highly successful. Something in his 
personality attracted the masses, and his famous 
play “ Fritz,” which had but little merit, was 
known in every part of the country. Péople 
seemed never to tire of seeing it. Mr. Emmet 
was 40 years old and had been on the stage 
most of his life. His friends esteemed him high- 
ly. He accumulated a large fortune by his 
labors. 


s*s 


N one act of a certain play which was given in 
a city theatre not so very long ago the name 
of the Deity was spoken a great many times. 
Such phrases as “‘ For God’s sake!”’ and “ My 
God!” were used with shocking frequency. The 
characters in the play were supposed to represent 
persons in the highest stratum of society, and the 
author ought to have known that language of 
that kind was inappropriate, any way, and ir- 
reverent besides. Moreover, it does not strengthen 
a stage scene. The average audience in a theatre 
of the best class is largely made up of men and 
women familiar with the_second commandment, 
and it displeases, without impressing, them i» 
hear the name of God rattled off by persons sim- 
ulating various emotions for applause. Actors 
must speak their lines as written, but play- 
wrights are to blame for using expressions which, 
in the interests of morality, it would be far better 
to avoid. Let them respect the canons of a 
purity which is not grammatical alone, and they 
take a long step to d that elevation of the 
stage which is conceded to be desired. 





j 





LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. 





The Tabor Grand. 


“ Shenandoah” holds the boards this week. It 
is a well known and favorite piece by Bronson 
Howard. The author is in the front rank of 
American dramatists but no one of all bis works 
has been more successful than this, ‘‘Shonan- 
doah” is a war story and there is a chance for 
military effects in it, but apart from all display 
there.is a warm interest attached to the plot and 
the leadimg characters which charms the audi- 
ence. This is not the first time the play has been 
produced here, bed night after night a full house 
attests its popularity, amd the same may be said 
of its production in other-cities. Charles Froh- 
man is manager, and that isag much as to say 
that the piece is well staged. There will bea 
matinee on Saturday. 

C On Monday, June 22, “Mr. Barnes ef New 
York” will be given by the same company which 
made a success of itin New York. The play will 
be presented every night during the week and 
can scarcely fail to draw .+ the original story on 
which it is based is both dramatic and entertain- 
ing. The company is described as one of unusual 
strength and has made a great hit on the road. 

This house will be closed from June 29 until 
July 13 for renovation and improvement, but on 
the latter date “ Alabama” will be presented with 
astrong company, and this will be followed on 
July 20 by “Men and Women.” 


The New Broadway. 

This house has a strong attraction at present. 
“The Bottom of the Sea” is a remarkable spec- 
tacle and well worth seeing. It is a drama of in- 
terest and its scenic splendors make it still more 
attractive. A part ofthe action takes place at the 
bottom of the sea, which locality, of course, sup- 
plies abundant opportunity for novel effects, and 
these are most ingeniously managed. The giant 
octopus—a marine monster with long tentacles 
which grope about in search of prey—is there; 
and other denizens of the mighty deep swim 
about as two men in divers’ suits descend to re- 
pair a submarine cable. There can be no speak- 
ing in such a situation and pantomimic action 
follows, but it is all well done, and the murder of 
one diver by his companion forms a dramatic 
finale to the scene. Throughout the entire piece 
interest is well sustained and large audiences are 
consequently the rule. 

The week from June 22 to 29 will be a quiet 
one, no piece being booked for that period, but 
on the 29th Thatcher’s minstrels will begin an 
‘engagement of one week. These entertaining 
people, assisted by Lew Dockstader, will certain- 
ly draw large crowds. Theirs is a genuine min- 
strel performance, and there are few persons who 
will not enjoy it heartily. Old-time minstrelsy is 
searce now, but Thatcher's troupe contains some 
of its best living delineators. 

From the 6th of July this house will be closed 
until some time in August. 


Fifteenth Street Theatre. 

There is nothing booked for the Fifteenth 
Street Theatre at present. There will be certain 
improvements made in the interior of the house 
and then some first-rate attractions will be put 
on. 


> 
ee 


Edwin Booth will probably appear before the 
public again in 1898. It will be good news to his 
countless admirers that he has not decided to re- 
tire permanently. 

Mrs, Leslie Carter will glide from drama to 
comic opera. It is to be hoped that she will select 
something better in the musical way than “The 
Ugly Duckling ” is in the dramatic. 

A re-action has set in among New York mana- 
gers in favor of stock companies. Many theatres 
which have been open to traveling combinations 
will change their policy next season. This is a 
step toward the extinction of the exhausted 
*“* farce-comedy.” 
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PERSONAL MENTION, 





Notes and Comments. Local and Otherwise. 


O. E. Adamson won the Berkeley Gun Club 
medal for June on the 7th inst. His score was 21 
out of 25. 

Our esteemed contemporary the Breeder and 
Sportsman was represented at the races by Matt 
Storn, one of the best known horsemen on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Claude King of Sports AFIELD is representing 

the paper at the Ouray Gun Club’s shoot this 
week, There will be a full account of the sport 
in our next issue. % 
"By the death of Bradley, son of Milo A. Smith, 
the rising generation of Denver loses a bright 
ornament. Sympathy is universally extended to 
his sorrowing parents and relatives. 

W. R. Crosby of Batavia, N. Y., has just issued 
a challenge to shoot against J. A. R. Elliott for 
the American Field Champion Wing-Shot Cup, 
which Mr. Elliott now holds. Mr. Crosby is a 
fine shot and has a large circle of acquaintances 
here. 


F. W. Warner of Kearney, Neb., represented 
Sports AFIELD at the Nebraska State Tourna- 
ment last week. Mr. Warner is our accredited 
agent in Nebraska and will receive subscriptions 
or transact other business for Sports AFIELD 
PUBLISHING Co. 

The Lake Vermilion Rod and Gun Club has 
bought a large piece of land on an island in the 
lake after which the club is named and will build 
a club house on it and make other improvements. 
Lake Vermilion, which is in Minnesota, affords 
good shooting and fishing. Fine scenery abounds 
in that part of the State. 

W. C. Furst, the genial host of the St. James in 
this city, has returned from the East. There is a 
lake called Snatchwine near Putnam, Ill., which 
is a great resort for Chicago sportmen, and while 
there Mr. Furst participated in his first trap 
shoot. He enjoyed it, but says he wishes the 
birds wouldn’t fly quite so fast. 

Frank Gaffney died at the Metropolitan Hotel 
last Friday night. He was a newspaper man of 
large experience, (having. been connected with 
the Boston Herald for the past twenty years) 
who came to Denver on account of failing health. 
He was very highly esteemed by his friends and 
employers. His body was sent to Boston on 
Sunday. 

L. H. Kellogg, representing the Gendron Iron 
Wheel Co. of Toledo, Ohio, dropped in a few days 
ago to say something pleasant about Sports 
A¥FTeLp. He also alluded modestly to the manu- 
facturing capacity and the production of his 
company. We'll not repeat his figures because 
this is not our statistical department, but the 
Gendron is evidently “away up.” Mr. Kellogg 
has the Pacific Slope for his territory. 

We have received from W. C. Matthews, the 
courteous agent of the Hazard Powder Co., a 
souvenir catalogue. It is a pamphlet of much 
typographical merit which contains, besides sun- 
dry references to the excellence of Hazard pow- 
der, the portraits of many famous hunting dogs, 
with brief descriptions of them added. The lit- 
tle work is well worth having. 

The Rocky Mountain Sportsmen's Association, 
at its annual election held in Denver the 2d inst., 
elected the following officers: President, C. M. 
Hampson, Denver; vice-president, A. J. Lanter- 
man, Buena Vista; secretary, M. Hewitt, Den- 
ver; board of directors, A, J. Fisk, Helena, Mont., 
M. 8. Browning, Ogden, Utah; L. C. Hanks, 
Laramie City, Wy.; Arthur Jilson, Las Vegas, 
N. M.; J. B. Sibley, Denver; director at large, 
Charles Kibler, Denver. 


One of the best naturalists and keenest sports- 
men in Denver is W. 8. Clawson of the McNamara 
Dry Goods Company. He is a graduate of Yale 





College (’89) and a highly cultivated gentlenan. 
In the summer of 1889, in company with two fel- 
low-collegians, Mr. Clawson started from Banff, 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway in the Province 
of Alberta, and journeyed 100 miles northward, 
with guides and pack-horses, to the source of the 
Bow River, where white men had never been be- 
fore. From there the party went to the head- 
waters of the Saskatchewan. Besides the charm 
of investigating a new land, there were fine 
shooting and fishing to delight the tourists, and 
they enjoyed their trip to the utmost. 

Under the guidance of A. F. Jilson, the city of 
Las Vegas sent a company of six representative 
sportsmen to the recently-concluded .M.S8, A. 
t t mg them being J.-S. Clark, 
whom the writer was lucky enough to have an 
hour’s chat with. A Southerner of the best type, 
kindly, possessed of liberal views, and a keen 
sportsman withal, Mr. Clarke is a man whose 
friendship is to be highly valued and Sports 
AFIELD does so value it. Understanding the true 
spirit of all that is best in field sports, many of 
his stories—including, as they frequently do, 
references to the famous dogs he has shot over in 
the East—would make delightful reading. Men 
such as he reflect honor on our fraternity. 

The report that Amory R. Starr (“ Jacob Staff’’) 
is in such poor health as to contemplate selling 
his ranches and retiring from the field gives us 
unqualified regret. ‘There is no higher type of 
sportsman in the world than Mr. Starr. Always 
keen in the enjoyment of field sports, he yet 
never forgets to be moderate in setting the limit 
to his desire for conquest. Deeply learned in the 
mysteries of the craft, he is ever ready to impart 
his knowledge to others. Though his time is 
well occupied, he bas always some to spare for 
his neighbor’s benefit—as his frequent contribu- 
tions to the press testify. A conscientious, intel- 
ligent worker and a thorough gentleman, he isa 
good example for every young man to emulate— 
the good will of all the older ones he already 
has—and Sports AFIELD earnestly hopes that he 
will be restored to perfect health and for many 
years keep his place in the ranks. 

—_—_—<__— 
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MAHA has a new journal in the Illustrated 
World. Itisa monthly publication devoted 
to art, music and literature, and the first number 
is very handsome. Heavy paper is used and they 
press work is good. Editorially, its aim is high, 
and for that reason, if no other, it deserves suc- 
cess. The country will be better off for having 
more journals of the superior kind. But the 
new aspirant for public favor has, we fear, cut 
out for itself a difficult task. ‘‘To foster a love 
for the arts” is but slow work. The World, 
however, declares that it will have the help of 
eminent artists and musicians in its self-imposed 
labor and starts in as though bound to win. It 
has our best wishes. A high ideal is best worth 
fighting for. 

The Photo-American Review, which made its 
first appearance last month, created quite a sen- 
sation by the beauty ofits illustrations. Its issue 
for June is not inferior to the other and will de- 
light lovers of the pictorial art, although there is 
much good reading besides, particularly of a kind 
that photographers will enjoy. 

On May 30 the St. Louis Spectator printed a 
mammoth edition—a voluminous “write-up” of 
its own city. It was, artistically and journal- 
istically, a triumph. 


A copy of the San Francisco Chronicle of June 
7 has been received at this office. It consists of 
32 pages and much space is devoted to irrigation, 
a subject of not less importance to Coloradoans 
than Californians. Irrigation at home and abroad 
is considered from every standpoint, and a more 
exhaustive exposition of it could not be expected 
in any journal. There isa great quantity of read- 
ing matter besides, for the Chronicle is a great 





newspaper, but this is very properly called the 
“ Irrigation Number.” 

A yery readable home paper is the Fancier and 
Farm Herald, published at 1517 Wazee street, this 
city. It is full of information for the farmer and 
poultryman. The June number contains a good 
descriptive article on the Colorado State Agricul- 
tural College. 

Our Dumb Animals, a monthly publication of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, begins its 24th volume with 
the June number. Its aim is to “speak for those 
who can not speak for themselves” and its hu- 
mane precepts commend themselves to every 
kind-hearted person. 

In the next number of the American Field, 
Mrs. Frederick Schwatka will commence a series 
of articles descriptive of Northern Mexico, its 
scenery and topography; also its people and 
their customs and amusements. These articles 
will make delightful reading. 

Col. John A. Cockerill, formerly managing 
editor of the New York World, has bought the 
Commercial Advertiser, one of the oldest news- 
papers in New York. Col. Cockerill publishes 
both morning and evening editions of the paper, 
which is now called the Advertiser, and curiosity 
is rife in the journalistic fraternity to see whether 
he can make it as successful as the World, the 
prosperity of which journal is doubtless due in a 
large measure to his energy and ability. 

a 


Outing for June. 


In Outing for June, Mr. A. B. Guptill leads the 
van with an article entitled “Beyond the Great 
Lakes,”’ in which he undertakes to tell of a trip 
westward over the Northern Pacific Railroad, with 
a detour through the Yellowst National Park. 
Without passing on the merits of the article we 
wish simply to say that the illustrations are sin- 
gularly out of place. At a first glance at them, 
one would suppose the article to be descriptive of 
the Puget Sound country, as they are, with one 
exception, all drawn from that region. But as a 
matter of fact, the author says nothing of Puget 
Sound, except at the tail end of the article, where 
there is a brief “ write up” of the illustrations. 
Indeed, if worthy of a place in Outing at all, the 
paper is in no way fit to introduce what is other- 
wise an excellent number. 

Francis Trevelyan in “How Jack Lindsay 
Bested the Captain,” tells an admirable racing 
story in a manner worthy of Hawley Smart, and 
J. 8, Wood’s second chapter of “ Harry’s Career 
at Yale” fully satisfies the expectations raised by 
the former one, 

We have had enough, perhaps too much, of 
Japan in the various magazines of late—for Japan 
is scarcely the universe; but in “Riding in 
Japan” we find Miss Chandler with something 
new to say, and she says it in a way we like. , 

The amateur photographer has now been with 
us for some time, and gives every indication of 
staying. We are glad he does, and have often 
wondered why Sports AFIELD has not given him 
more attention. He is worthy of it; for'if pho- 
tography as he practises it is not a sport afield, 
or, as Mr. De Weese calls it in his too short article 
“A Pastime for Body and Brain,” what is? 

The number has several other good articles on 
out-door sports, and closes with the regular edi- 
torial departments, which are certainly excellent. 

HILDEBRAND. 
——_———______ 
An Enterprising Firm. 

We have just received the catalogue of the Knight 
Cycle Co. of St. Louis which shows that they carry a 
large stock of wheels suited to all classes of buyers. 
They carry the New Mail, Hartford, Gendron, Union, 
Sylph, Broncho, Outing, Superb, Joliet, Hero, and Ow! 
safeties. Also a complete line of cyclers’ supplies. 
This firm also sells on installments and takes old wheels 
of all styles in part payment, Catalogues, second-hand 
lists and blank forms for exchange sent free on appliea- 
tion. Knight Cycle Co., 207 North Tenth street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 


Texas holds her State meet this year in June at 
Houston. 


Council Bluffs, Ia., has a new wheel club witha 
membership of thirty. 

Son-of-a-Gun Hill, St. Louis, is drawing forth 
many hill-climbing aspirants for fame. 

The police of Washington, D. C., are instructed 
to keep a vigilant lookout for bicycle riders who 
do not carry lights after dark. 


Hoyland Smith and A. A. Zimmerman, two of 
the fast men of last year, are training at Travers 
Island, getting into form for the spring events. 


W. W. Windle will ride a pneumatic-tired or- 
dinary this year, having recently received the 
first baloon-tired high wheel in this country. 

Charles E. Gates, the crack hill-climber, but 
better known under the non de plume of “ Seta- 
gec,” has removec from his old home in Buffalo 
to Detroit, 

It is estimated that the value of cycling prop- 
erty in the United States is $15,000,000. Outside 
of horse-facing, what other sport can boast of so 
much capital invested ? 

Lonieville, Ky., bas its much-talked-of track in 
fine eondition, and the programs for the tourna- 
ment are printed and ready for distribution. 
Racing by electric light will be a feature of the 
meet. 


* Judge,”’ the Detroit correspondent to many 
Eastern cycling journals, has concluded that this 
world is nothing without a partner, and accord- 
ingly announces his intention of joining the 
order of Benedicts. ‘“Judge’s” bright notes 
from Detroit will be greatly missed. 

M. A. Holbein, the famous English long-dis- 
tance champion of last year, is at it again, this 
time on a pneumatic-tired tricycle. On May 7 he 
rode for twelve hours on the North Road (En- 
gland), scoring a mileage for that time of 17434 
miles, This is world’s record, the former great- 
est distance for twelve hours being 164 miles. 


Jacob Bauer of the Louisville (Ky.) Cycling 
Club has started on a globe-girdling trip awheel. 
He will attend the national meet at Detroit, then 
wheeling by way of Chicago will ride to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, and on to San Francisco. 
He is a disciple of the “good old ordinary,” and 
says he expects to spend from two to five years 
completing his trip. 

It seems that no matter to what degree of prac- 
tical use the wheel has attained, there will always 
and ever be found the hoggish driver who disre- 
gards the rules of the road when dealing with a 
cyclist. Some days ago Fred Hannan of Denver 
encountered a monster of the above species 
while going up Fifteenth street on his pneumatic- 
tired safety. He was on the right side of the 
street, going towards Broadway, and when near- 
ing the alley between Glenarm and Tremont he 
noticed a team approaching on his side. The 
driver, without any warning whatever, turned 
into the alley, thus cutting off Mr. Hannan and 
compelling him to swerve up onto the curb-stone. 
The consequence was that he received a bad 
fall, beside breaking his machine off at the head 
and otherwise damaging it, especially the front 
rim and tire. The driver whipped up, and was 
gone before his name or address could be learned. 








BICYCLING FOR LADIES. 





With Special Reference to that All-Important 
Subject, Dress. 


N the current issue of the Home Maker, Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, a ,New York journalist of 
some note, and herself a consistent wheelwoman, 
has a very readable paper on the above subject. 
Mrs. Redding says: 

Whether or not the bicycler is ungraceful de- 
pends upon her costume, carriage and seat—mat- 
ters very easily regulated and wholly within con- 
trol of the rider. 

In order to secure a graceful seat and carriage 
the saddle should be raised as high as is com- 
patible with an easy reach to the pedals when 
they are at the lowest point. The handle-bar 
ought also to be raised so that the cyclist will not 
be compelled to bend down or forward to reach 
it. Sit back on the saddle. Let the toes and ball 
of the foot only rest on the pedal. Proper pedal- 
ing means conservation of energy, grace and 
comfort. The tendency of all beginners is to 
firmly plant the middle of the foot over the mid- 
dle of the pedal. The result is a wasteful ex- 
penditure of force and tired or strained knees. 
The learner is also apt to exert vertical pressure 
on the pedal. She should push against the pedals 
with the toes, alternately raising and depressing 
the heel. If properly done it will be found that 
it is the ankle and not the knee that is brought 
into play, and it is the perfection of ankle action 
that makes pedalling possible. 

AS A HEALTH-PROMOTER. 

Ought all women to wheel? The answer to 
this depends very much upon the state of the in- 
dividual woman’s health. Possibly there are 
some organic diseases that would not be benefited 
by wheeling, but the writer has yet to find a wo- 
man who has been injured by it. Women who 
are too delicate to walk a mile are known to 
wheel seven or eight miles during a morning 
without fatigue or discomfort of any kind. 

As a remedial agent cycling has an excellent 
record. The writer, a woman of slight physique, 
has permanently cured herself of a tendency to 
paralysis (the result of nervous exhaustion) by 
spending several hours a week on her bicycle; 
other women have likewise been cured of hys- 
teria, disorders of the liver, insomnia, indiges- 
tion and melancholia by riding a wheel. 

To be beneficial, cycling should be taken up in- 
telligently. The tendency of most novices is to 

gride fast, because they think they will lose their 
balance if they go slowly; and when they be- 
come adepts they are apt to speed, because the 
racing instinct is strong in human creatures, and 
they do not like to be passed on the road. A 
woman is, however, very foolish to dissipate her 
energy, and transform a health-giving, pleasur- 
able pastime into a nerve-exciting, muscle-tiring 
series of races. 

“Spurting” is, above all things, to be avoided 
by women. The sudden demand for violent ex- 
ertion made on the heart and lungs and other 
vital organs is a drain upon the vitality of strong 
men, and it is most injurious to the more delicate 
organization of women. A steady speed of six or 
seven miles an hour is a safe prescription for the 
woman cyclist, and out of that pace she can ex- 
tract health and happiness. Fresh air, sunshine, 
and fairly good roads, combined with the delight 
of being part of a machine that seems to fly along 
the road, make the cyclist far more happy than 
she will be if she converts herself into a racer 
and cares only for beating the record. It isn’t 
the getting somewhere but the;'going there that 
constitutes the true pleasure in cycling. 

HOW TO BREATHE. 

The reference to pace suggests' breathing. A 

common fault with beginners is to keep the 
mouth open, particularly when they are called 
upon to make an extra effort, as, for instance, in 
ascending a hill, This habit parches the throat, 
and in cold weather it is apt to develop throat 
troubles. Try from the first to keep the mouth 
closed. It may produce a feeling of suffocation at 





first, but persevere and after awhile it will become 
a fixed habit. If the learner experiences great 
difficulty in breathing with the mouth shut, she 
can prevent her mouth from becoming very much 
parched by using a piece of chewing gum. This 
is only by way of making matters a little easier 
for her. She ought not to be satisfied until she 
can ascend the steepest hill with her lips firmly 
closed. Short, quick breathing is tiresome under 
any conditions, and it will be found very irksome 
in wheeling. Deep, slow breathing interferes 
with corsets—that much is frankly admitted; but 
the cyclist is supposed to improve that article of 
attire. If she does not, she will have reason to 
indulge in regrets. 
THE MATTER OF COSTUME. 

At present every woman is a law unto herself. 
Eclecticism results in a bewildering diversity of 
wheeling costumes that are for the most part un- 
becoming. Men have adopted a neat and suit- 
able costume, and we can learn from them at 
least two points: namely, unobstrusiveness and 
serviceableness in the matter of cycling attire 
It is dust and perspiration-defying, and neither 
sun nor rain mars its beauty. A good brushing 
always restores it to its natural state. As much 
cannot be said of any othercolor. Blue is fairly 
serviceable, and much more becoming than dark- 
gray, but for continuous and all-round wear gray 
is to be preferred. All-wool material—serge, 
camel’s hair or flannel—should be selected. It 
can be heavy or light as to quality, but a medium 
grade is best. The woman cyclist will speedily 
find that skirts are an unmitigated nuisance, 
serving always as more or less of a handicap, and 
if she be wise she will minimize their influence 
for evil. It is not permitted to the cyclist to fol- 
low the lead of the feminine hunter and moun- 
tain climber who now revel in very short skirts 
supplemented by leggings. 

Skirts to the instep are the fashion prescribed 
for cyclists, and they should be made as light as 
possible, without, of course, sacrifice of suitabili- 
ty. Avoid kilt plaitings; they add weight, and 
have no advantage to offset the fatal defect. Re- 
member that every time a woman touches the 
pedal she moves her knee, and some yards of 
drapery are raised or dropped. A man’s knees 
have free play. He feels unduly hampered by 
even a long trouser leg, which is as nothing com- 
pared to a woman’s load of skirt material. To 
realize to the full what a sorry infliction skirts are 
the cyclist need only ride for a while in the face 
of a fairly strong breeze. A little of this ex- 
perience will make her long for skirtless freedom. 
This, however, is not to be had, at least in this 
generation, outside the opera-bouffe stage, and 
the cyclist can only endeavor to reconcile the 
conventionalities and comfort. 

If the skirt has an underskirt of silesia it can 
be made shapely and narrow with little trouble. 
The writer prefers a round skirt, made, as sug- 
gested, on one of silesia, and gathered to a band 
of a round waist. The advantage of having the 
costume combined in this way is that the possi- 
bility of a parting at the waist under stress of a 
quick upward movement of the arms is done 
away with. Besides this, the weight of the skirt 
is evenly distributed and suspenders are rendered 
unnecessary. Make the skirt narrow, so that 
there will be no superfluous drapery to be inflated 
by the wind and make a lady-like rider take on 
the appearance of a nursery-book witch as she 
goes coasting under full sail down a hill. The 
present sheath-like model for skirts is unsuitable 
for use ona cycle. The front and sides are too 
scant, The round, ungored skirt gives the neces- 
sary fullness to the front, where there must be 
room for the up-and-down movement of the 
knees. To prevent the skirt from riding up over 
the knees (which it is apt to do), trim it across 
the front with rows of braid so as to add a little 
to the weight just at that place. Avoid the much 
recommended Norfolk jacket. The plaits in it 
give a bulky appearance to the waist-line, and the 
vertical lines formed by the plaits flatten out the 
curve of the bust in all but very stout women. A 
Spencer waist is preferred by the writer, as it per- 
mits the use of adetached lining, a very desirable 
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thing in any pastime that induces copious per- 
spiration. 

To wear a costume made with a tight-fitting 
lining is not a very dainty proceeding. The waist 
is more than likely to be saturated with perspira- 
tion, and it is not a very pleasant thought that 
one’s waist is to be drenched and dried and 
drenched and dried again, indefinitely. ‘The ad- 
vantage of the detached lining is that it can be 
changed daily if desirable. This under-waist 
should be made of any stout colored waist lining 
material, fitted to the figure and boned, unless 
stays are worn. Many women, however, wear 
tight-fitting habit-like costumes, and as there is 
no law written or unwritten in regard to the 
matter, every woman is free to follow her indiv- 
idual taste. The neck can be furnished with 
either a high or rolling collar, but in either case 
it must be loose. The sleeves should be full and 
finished with a cuff. The reason for recommend- 
ing a full sleeve is that the cyclist holds the 
handle-bar nearly out to the ends, her arms are 
stretched out their full length, far apart and far 
from her body. She has the whole landscape for 
a background, and her arms, unless she is very 
stout, look thin and scrawny in a tight sleeve. 

Some women wear Knickerbockers under their 
skirts, but these are rather expensive if properly 
made, and they are also very warm in summer. 
A full union suit of Jaeger (or any other gray 
woolen material), together with a very short skirt 
made of the same fabric as the other skirt, makes 
a good working combination, and one in which, 
if need be, a somersault might be indulged in 
without embarrassment. Driving gloves with 
gauntlets are pleasant and serviceable, although 
for warm weather linen or cotton ones are prefer- 
able. 

In the matter of a hat tbe sailor-shape is the 
most satisfactory. It is unobstrusive and it also 
affords a grateful shade for the eyes and a portion 
of the face. The toque, Tam O’Shanter hat and 
the cap are more picturesque, and they are very 
much affected, as they are supposed to give the 
wearer a very jaunty air. It is a sad fact that it 
is next to impossible for a woman to look jaunty 
after she is 25, and her endeavors in this direction 
serve but to accentuate the fact that she has fallen 
off in looks. Young and fair indeed must be the 
face that is not disfigured by coquettish headgear 
that is perched upon the head, leaving the face 
unprotected. All but a very small minority of 
faces are improved by a shade over the eyes when 
exposed to the full glare of the sun. This is a 
fact that most cyclists ignore, with the result that 
sallow and wrinkled women of from thirty-five 
to fifty are to be seen with dashing little hats 
placed above their worn faces. 


AS TO SHOES. 


The question of foot covering is an important 
one to the cyclist. As the foot is rather conspicu- 
ous it should have well-made, easy-fitting and 
shapely shoes or ties. The writer prefers laced 
shoes, as they keep their shape longer than ties, 
and they also make the ankle look more symmet- 
rical, Tan or gray leather is to be preferred to 
black, as either of the former withstand wear 
and tear and resultant shabbiness longer than 
black, which is apt to take on ugly streaks and 
patches of brown or gray by contact with pedals 
and dust. Do not be prevailed upon to invest in 


_ corrugated rubber soles. They are clumsy and 


unnecessary. If constant use wears the rubber 
on the pedals smooth so that it is hard to keep 
one’s grip on the pedal, simply scrape the rubber 
very gently with a sharp instrument so as to 
roughen the surface. The soles of the shoes can 
also be treated in the same way. 


> 


The race at Des Moines, Ia.,on May 18 was won 
by Jarrett (36m.); Hodgson 2d, Bilz 34, Green 4th 
and Bennington 5th. 





Figaro, a neatly-printed paper of Chicago, de- 
votes a column to out-door sports each week. 
Its cycling sayings by John Fletcher are always 
bright. 





THE RAMBLER-SOCIAL RACE. 





HE race is over, the cup is won and the Ram- 
blers are the proud victors. To some, these 
words are a bitter sting, to others a little fatal, 
while to the winning club they areasource of the 
utmost gratification. It was arace between strict 
amateurs and a well-organized team of reinstated 
professionals, and the amateurs won. Previous 
to the time the re-instatements were received by 
the Socials the Ramblers had some hope of win- 
ning, but after the suspended men had received 
their status bets of two to one on the Socials 
were offered with few takers. In fact, the Ram- 
blers bad no hope at all of winning, and to such 
an extent was this sentiment carried that most of 
the members left their surplus cash at home for 
fear they might be tempted to squander it. 

The race was run last Sunday, the 14th inst., 
over the same course as the two preceding events 
(Denver to Platteville, distance by cyclometer 
thirty-two and one-eighth miles). 

At the starting-point in Elyria, just north of 
the Union Pacific shops, all was bustle and con- 
fusion. Quite a crowd had congregated to see 
the riders start, besides the passengers from the 
special train which had been engaged to trail the 
racers into Platteville. The Socials’ nine men 
were lined up in twos on the west side of the 
roadway, while on the east side and but a few 
yards apart, stood the Ramblers, nervous, but 
fully determined to ride their best. Then in asten- 
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torian voice were heard the words. “ All Ready? 
Go!” Ankle-action was brought into requisi- 
tion, the bobbing forms shifted about waiting for 
an opening, and then all were comfortably set- 
tled for the race to Platteville. But hardly had 
the moving eighteen gone over 200 yards when a 
clash was heard, and Salmon and Banks were 
seen tangled up in a promiscuous mess of which 
their wheels formed a goodly share. In crossing 
the first railroad tracks Banks took a violent 
header and plump on top of him came Salmon, 
who could not possibly turn out at the high speed 
he was going. The two wheels were rendered 
useless by the fall, but Banks quickly mounted 
Coleman’s wheel which was standing by, and was 
soon off in pursuit of the leaders. Salmon, how- 
ever, was not so fortunate, as, with hope of reme- 
dying his broken wheel, his friends set to with 
willing hands, but found it so badly bent and 
twisted that efforts were useless; he was finally 
offered Biegal’s cushion-tired Swift, which he 
gladly accepted although: it was entirely out of 
fit. Banks’ wheel was also seen to be too large 
for him. 

Gerwing soon started on a record-breaking ride 
over the entire course to Platteville, after which 
all hands made a rush for the train, which over- 
hauled the racers just after leaving Sand Creek. 
As matters progressed no change of opinion was 
expressed of the strong chances which the Socials 





had of winning. At five miles out the men were 
riding about even, with the Ramblers holding 
their own surprisingly well. At ten miles out the 
forms of Block, Sutton and Dolson could be dis- 
tinguished leading, with George and Fred Han- 
nan, Yardley, Lyon, McIntyre, Pynchon, Sylives- 
ter, Hilton, Perkins and others promiscuously 
scattered over the road. 

Soon the fireman threw in an extra shovelful of 
coal, the train gave a spurt and we were speeding 
into Brighton to witness their positions as the 
men passed through. At this point (twenty miles 
out) were stationed assistants with bottles of iced 
tea, lemonade and other refreshments, holding 
them in readiness for any of the riders who 
needed drink. Excitement here was intense 
The Ramblers had as yet received no assurance 
that their team would win, and every eye was 
stretched to distinguish the first rider in sight. 
The first two came in a bunch, and they proved 
to be Sutton and Lyon, who passed in the order 
named. Soon Block hove in sight, closely pur- 
sued by Fred Dolson, who passec him before he 
was out of town. The order of the men as they 
passed through Brighton is here given: 


THE POSITIONS AT BRIGHTON. 
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As the result this far was seen, cheer after cheer 
went up, and every Rambler who passed was 
given his share. McIntyre showed signs of ‘‘sev- 
erial’? encounters with Mother Earth, while 
Banks, Salmon and others had the regulation 
drab spots on various portions of their anatomy. 

After the last man had pushed through Brigh- 
ton, the train was again sought by the throng, 
and soon the leaders were once more in sight. 
Dolson’s light-colored form was still seen among 
the leaders, and Lyon had crept up another notch. 
At Lupton (twenty-five miles from the start and 
eight from the finish) the men went through in 
the following order: Lyon,Sutton, Dolson, Block, 
George Hannan, Yardley, Fred Hannan, Pyn- 
chon, Perkins, McIntyre, Allers, Barmettler, 
Banks, Hilton, Sylvester, Franz, Salmon. This 
showed some slight changes in favor of the Ram_ 
blers, but the greatest shifting took place between 
this latter place and Platteville. 

Another spurt by the engine and the trainful o 
enthusiastic spectators was going at a high rate 
of speed into Platteville to witness the grand 
finish which was to decide the permanent owner- 
ship of the George F. Higgins Cup. It was by 
this time conceded that the Ramblers had every- 
thing their own way, but the uncertainty of the 
pneumatics, together with the fact that several of 
the®riders on the Ramblers’ side were young and 
inexperienced in racing, made ita little uncertain 
even yet. 

The crowd filed down from the train in enthu- 
siastic bunches and walked, ran and stumbled 
over to where the tape was being stretched for 
the finish. Here a huge crowd of wheelmen, 
their friends, and farmers for miles around, were 
congregated waiting to see the first man in. Mr. 
Hopkins’ watch ticked at the two-hour notch, 
and yet no form was in sight down the road. A 
minute later, however, and a loud cheer went up 
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as the easy-going image of Fred Lyon and his 
pneumatic hove in sight a mile down from the 
finish. Soon he drew nearer, and then dnother 
form came into view. “It’s Sutton! and he'll 
catch the leader, too!” was heard in a murmur. 
But he wore no red cap, and, contrary to expect- 
ations was mounted on an ordinary. “ Dolson, 
by jove! and a-pedaling for dear life,’ went up in 
ashout from the Rambler ranks. By this time 
Fred Lyon, the first man in, had crossed the tape 
amid loud applause. His time medal was pinned 
on his breast by Mr. Candy, while he himself was 
interesting himself on the big end of a sand- 
wich. 

Fred Dolson finished before another man came 
in sight, and after him came George and Fred 
Hannan, mounted on pneumatics. The order of 
finish, together with the times of the riders and 
class of wheels ridden is here given: 





Time in 
Hours 
Minutes 
and 
Seconds. 







CONTESTANTS. | 














F. T. Lyon, pneu. safety 
F. 0. Dolson, cush. ord.. 
G. E. Hannan, pneu. safets 
F. B. Hannan, “ - 
Al Yardley, cush. safety. 
C. H. Hilton, cush. safety. 
E. R. Pynchon, solid ord.... .... 
Edward McIntyre, cush. ord... 
Fred Allers, cush. safety.......... 
W. E. Perkins, cush. safety) 
H. Salmon, pneu. safety... 
Austin Banks, cush. ord........... 
J. M. Barmettler, cush. ord.... 
Louis Block, cush. ord............. | 

. J. Sylvester, solid ord.. 
J. L. Sutton, cush. ord..... 
H. 8. Shaw,* solid ord.. 
Wm. Franz,* 














, & A 

*Did not finish. 

Bob Gerwing broke all previous records over 
the course, which were all virtually held by him- 
self, making the distance in 2 hours and 2seconds. 
He rode a cushion-tired Victor safety. A protest 
was lodged against him, in case he attempted to 
pace any of the contestants in the team race; 
but such was unneccessary, as he did not start out 
with that intention, and came to the finish with 
no riders in sight. 

A HISTORY OF THE RACE. 


The Rambler-Social annual road race was in- 
augurated two years ago, and the Higgins Cup 
was accepted by the two clubs as the prize to be 
contested for. The conditions called for three 
annual spring races (if a third was necessary) 
over the stretch of road lying between Denver 
and Platteville (thirty-three and one-third miles), 
the club winning two races to be given per- 
manent possession of the cup. As is generally 
known, the Ramblers won the first race two years 
ago, while the Socials came out victors last year. 
This year many little difficulties arose which de- 
layed the race somewhat, although at this date it 
was not out of season, the articles of agreement 
stipulating that it should be run “on or about 
the Ist of June.” 

Many speculations have been rife as to whether 
it would be a professional or an amateur contest, 
but after the D. C. U. decision in favor of amateur 
racing, it was a foregone conclusion that it would 
not be professional. During the early part of the 
season and up to within a couple of weeks of the 
last race, the Social club was in favor of making 
it a professional race, supposedly on account of 
the club’s strong team of this class. But at a 
meeting of the committees from the two clubs, 
held some two weeks before the race, the Socials 
were unanimously in favor of making the race 
amateur. As this was entirely satisfactory on 
both sides, Sunday, June 14, was set as the date 
for the contest. But soon rumors were thick and 
fast, and the air was full of whispers that “the 
Socials were to get re-instated as amateurs.” 
Nothing was for a time thought of it—all suppos- 
ing that if they had had any idea of such a thing 
they would have said so at the meeting of the 
two committees. But soon the cards came, the 
names of the nine men were published in the 
official organ, and all that had been surmised 
turned into cold facts. The Social boys were too 








confident of their strong team, and consequently 
did not train as they might have done had they 
thought things would have turned out as as they 
did, The cup was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Whitney of the Higgins Sporting Goods Co, for 
safe keeping before the race. It has been turned 
over to the Ramblers and is now an ornament of 
their rooms in the Chamber of Commerce. 


NOTES. 

Fred Dolson, who took 2d place, is only 16 
years old. 

Banks enjoyed a quiet repose on the train 
coming back from Platteville. 

The Rambler whistle was brought into requisi- 
tion on the train coming back. 

Gerwing’s new record shows the superiority of 
the cushion over the solid tire. 

Banks rode three different wheels before he 
finished. Salmon did the same. 

The “six Socials’’ who came in together so 
strong last year turned out “sick Socials”’ this 
time. 

James Duggan was an enthusiastic witness to 
the race, besides acting as judge on the Socials’ 
side. 

Messrs. Monehan and Smith, two wheelmen of 
Greeley, rode down to Platteville to witness the 
race. 

E. L. Canfield, an old and prominent member 
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THE OVERMAN TIME MEDAL. 





of the Lincoln Wheel Club of Chicago, was out 
on the train ‘to see the race. 

Al Yardley of the Ramblers held out wender- 
fully well considering he is a light weight much 
under 120 pounds, and but 17 years old. 

Coleman said there was a mistake. The pro- 
gram that was mapped out didn’t work, and 
“Coley’s"’ ire was consequently unbounded. 

Barmettler rode well considering the fact that 
he was put in the team at the last moment. He 
also rode a pretty heavy wheel—a 45-pounder. 

F. N. Coleman’s non-appearance in the race 
was due to the fact that he was troubled with 
heart failure and was advised by his physician 
not to compete. 

Kodaks were out and in use, Several, how- 
ever, were so excited watching the contestants 
finish that the picture-taking apparatuses were 
forgotten until it was all over. 

Ed Hartwell was a witness to the race, but the 
cold epidemic was prevalent and Ed had a touch of 
it—so much so that the doctor advised him not to 
shout or applaud under any circumstances. 

Herb Shaw attributes his non-appearance at 
Platteville to the fact that he was awful tired at 
Lupton, and thought his physique was in need 
of repose. He rode a solid-tired ordinary and 
was in no shape at all for racing. 

In Fred Allers and Fred Hannan the Ramblers 





have some new lumber which will bear investi- 
gation. Allers had some very bad luck with his 
machine, but ov all obstacles and pulled 
over the tape in a most creditable place. 


J. L. Blackadore’s smiling countenance was an 
ornament to the group which swarmed around 
the tape at the finish. Although his own club 
was not “init,” he took everything in the best 
of humor and continually congratulated the 
Ramblers on their good showing. 


At the artesian well, thirteen miles out, Mc- 
Intyre was handed a sponge by Charley Epeneter, 
but was going so fast that he lost control of his 
wheel on the hill and took a violent header. He 
was slightly dazed when his friend came up to 
him, but after being placed on his wheel he 
struck off at a killing pace, finishing well up to 
the front. 





THE D. C. U. MEET, 





N Monday evening, the 15th inst., the board of di- 

rectors of the D.C. U. met for the purpose 

of distributing prizes and transacting other busi- 
ness that might come up. The prize committee not 
having completed the labors it started out on, and ask- 
ing for more tine in which to solicit the “ filthy,” the 
work of placing the prizes in the proper events was left 
over until next Monday evening. 

Mr. Banks introduced a novel scheme, which was to 
run a team race at the tournament. It took among the 
members of the board, and they decided to run a team 
of six men from the Ramblers against one of the same 
number from the Social club. The way in which it is 
to be decided is something new out West, and is as ful- 
lows: The race will be three miles. Only two men 
run at a time (one from each team) and they only go 
half a mile. As they finish the half they are each sup- 
planted by a new man from their own team, who is 
pushed off just as his club-mate crosses the tape. For 
instance, a Rambler and a Social start. At the finish 
of the half-mile are two fresh men, each representing a 
club. If the Social is ahead over the tape then the one 
taking his place (who is, of course, a Social, too) is 
started just as his club man crosses the tape. Then as 
the Rambler comes up and crosses the first Rambler is 
pushed off. This change is made at every half-mile, and 
will entirely do away with loafing tactics, as each 
man will run the half at his best gait. The man coming 
in first at the end of the three miles will be declared 
the winner of the club trophy, which will be something 
in the shape of a handsome banner or flag. 

The entry sheets are fast filling up, and many riders 
from the outside will compete. The track has been in 
fine condition for some time, and any fair day a dozen 
or more flitting forms may be seen skimming its smooth 
surface. 

Prizes have been received from many-of the local 
business men, including the Overman Wheel Co., 
George E. Hannan, Higgins Sporting Goods Co., the 
May Shoe and Clothing Co., T. 8. Clayton, Skinner 
Bros. & Wright, Appel & Co., Knight & Atmore, W. H. 
Foreman, Will H. Hayes, Sports Arietp, W. E. Per- 
kins, Salmen Bros., Solis Cigar Co., George Tritch Hard- 
ware Co., Austin Banks, and others. From the outside 
many prizes have been received; with more forthcom- 
ing. Among the former may be named the Pope Mfg. 
Co., Stover Bicyle Mfg. Co., Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. 
Co., H. A. Lozier & Co, and Ames & Frost. 

The officers appointed by Mr. Hopkins are: Handi- 
capper and starter, J. L. Blackadore; judges, A. H. 
Brown, A. V. Stauffer, Sid Eastwood ; referee, Frank 
Johnson; clerk of course, M. E. Harris; umpires, E. M. 
Cornell, Fred Wurtzbach ; timers, ©. Collins, Captain 
Smith, George F. Higgins; announcer, Mr. Hutchin- 
son; scorer, E. 8. Hartwell. 

The indications point to a successful and glorious 
time. Wheelmen from outside who desire the use of 
the track for training purposes can have the same by 
applying to the secretary at No, 61 Skinner Block. The 
entry sheets may be found at the same place. 

a 

On the Ist instant a wheelman named William 
A. Usher was instantly killed while coasting 
down a hill in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was in company with a friend and was pass- 
ing a team on the hill when his wheel swerved— 
supposedly on account of a loose tire—colliding 
with the team and precipitating him headlong 
into the right side of the path. He was picked 
up unconscious and died without uttering a 
word, 
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MR. CARSON FOR THE LEAGUE. 


Editor Sports Afield : 

HE first few lines of Mr. Perkins’ 
ft, article in the May issue of Sports 

AFIELD really made me think I had 
been guilty of stretching the truth, or 
making statements that could not be sub- 
stantiated. This thought, however, was 
dispelled after reading his “correction of 
mis-statements,’’ and I, too, feel constrained 
to correct you, W. Edgar. 

I do not wish to assume a leadership of 
the league, but being an admirer of ama- 
teurism I am glad to find an organized body 
that has done much in the past, and is 
doing more to-day, for amateur cycling. 
My support and voice (feeble though it may 
be) is cheerfully given and amply repaid by 
the thought that perhaps I render some 
service to the cause. 

The League of American Wheelman is 
the recognized authority of amateur cycling 
in this country. Its officers are an edu- 
cated and honorable set of men, who give 
their time to the advancement and general 
welfare of amateurism gratis (the secre- 
tary—treasurer being the only salaried offi- 
cer), and it entails no small amount of time 
and responsibility from each of them. 

Is it any wonder that myself and many 
others oppose a mythical organization that 
has for its principal excuse for existence the 
tolerance to its members of receiving money 
compensation for their time spent in train- 
ing for a race, or cash prizes, which is the 
same thing? Would not the officers of such 
a body soon expect (and consistently, too) 
cash compensation for their time spent in 
attending to their duties? I point this out 
as but one small objection to the U. L. C. 
It would lead to many complications and 
eventual disruption, for where money enters 
into the bargain it is ‘‘every man for him- 
self, and his satanic majesty possesses the 
rear one.’’ Does it not speak well for the 
league when so strong and influential an 
organization as the Amateur Athletic 
Union gives to it entire control of all bicycle 
racing, whether the races are held under 
league management or not? The alliance 
signed a few weeks ago by the authorized 
committees of these two great amateur or- 
ganizations would make interesting read- 
ing for anyone who contemplates deserting 
the benefactor of cycling—the L. A. W. 

Mr. Perkins’ statement that the league 
has theopposition of all the wealthy athletic 
clubs in the east is untruthful and absurd. 
It has not the opposition, but the support 
of every one of them. And as far as the 
said clubs dictating—why it is laughable. 
Should the Denver Athletic Club add bicycle 
races to its sports (and it is very probable) 
L, A. W. rules would govern, from the fact 
of its being a member of the A. A. U. 

As for the league adjusting the amateur 
question (‘‘were they strong enough,’’) I 
have only to say that they are dealing with 





mankind. We would have little use for 
prisons if men would be just and honest. 
The amateur question would be easily set- 
tled if mankind was not so cussed crooked, 
It would be more sensible to ask why our 
legislators do not make laws that would re- 
quire no pleading by lawyers? We will 
have to make rules, try them, revise them, 
and continue doing so until we devise some 
manner of freezing out those perverse indi- 
viduals who force themselves into a race 
that is distinctly designated ‘not to their 
liking.’”’ I refer to the men who seek for 
‘“compensation on the quiet.’ 

Your little inference story, W. Edgar, 
about the British Government and our fore- 
fathers does not “‘hold water.” I, for one, 
(and the average American, I think is of 
the same opinion, ) do not think the British 
Government a good thing for any country. 
A republic would be far more economical 
and better for England than their present 
condition. But let us draw another infer- 
ence story, somewhat similar and not so old. 
The South thought the enforcement of the 
emancipation act was absurd, and while 
slavery did not materially advance the 
colored race, it was a good thing for the 
rich, and that the North was too dictatorial 
anyhow, and so they would ‘‘ show their 
manliness’’ and independence by ‘tearing 
up’’ the old flag, and organizing a new 
country. Some men think the enforcement 
of the amateur rule will deprive them of a 
few paltry dollars, and consequently want 
to tear up the old league card—the emblem 
of the league that has ever stood ready to 
help them. 

This question of money prizes in amateur 
races is to me a ridiculous thing. If a man 
wants money for his time spent in training 
it would be far more profitable for him to 
find employment as a laborer. Nor do I 
see why he should expect reimbursement 
for expense of racing clothing that adds to 
his comfort and: attractiveness, anymore 
than he should expect the general public to 
pay for his Sunday clothes. 

I am not attempting to depreciate or cast 
slurs upon legitimate professionalism. On 
the contrary, the tightly-drawn line be- 
tween the amateur and the professional 
raises the standard of both. We cannot 
get the purses too large for professional 
races, The more money, the harder they 
will train and exert themselves to win, 
consequently the more interesting the race. 
The public will not support many of such 
races, so when we do offer money for the 
best man let it be worth the effort of the 
best man to win. But the amateur is 
working for glory and self-gratification, 
and all he requires is a large crowd and 
plenty of enthusiasm to witness his efforts. 
The medal he wins is a perpetual reminder 
of an exciting event ; recalls pleasant mem- 
ories, and in the end he gets more real en- 
joyment from it than he would from the 


. same amount of money. 


It is amusing, Mr. Perkins, to notice the 
height of assumption to which you attain 





in speaking of the league as a “body 
which never has and never can do us any 
good.”” Hew do you know that it never 
can do us any good? By the past? What 
has the membership in Colorado amounted 
to? About fifty ; and you know, as does 
any other man of average intelligence, that 
fifty members in an organization like the 
L. A. W. is equivalent to none at all. We 
want 200 to 500 members, and then you 
will find out what good it cando us. Den- 
ver alone has wheelmen enough to make 
such a membership, and by a little effort 
this number could be secured. In a con- 
spicuous place in your hat, W. Edgar, 
paste this sentence: ‘‘They will be se- 
cured.”’ 

You say, ‘‘in the East we conld remain 
true to the L. A. W. and still be listened 
to if we objected to any article of the by- 
laws ; in the West we are without a voice 
in the maitter.”’ That is not true. We 
could send our delegate to the national 
meeting and state any objection we chose 
to make, and then it would depend upon 
the merits of the objection and our ability 
to properly make it known—just the same — 
and the only privilege that is accorded any 
division of the league on such a question. 

Further, you ask ‘‘how many of the 
prominent racing men in the East are 
spending time and money in training only 
to receive glory, cups and belts in return ?”’ 
You think ‘‘they must get even some 
way.’? The men you refer to are, in my 
opinion, happy mortals, in that they have 
lots of fan, and gratify the inner man. 
There are a few things that money cannot 
buy. I think your intimation that they 
receive money is exceedingly obnoxious, if 
nothing more. But to answer your ques- 
tion more directly: How much does your 
club pay its crack riders for riding in the 
Higgins Cup road-race ? 

You say ‘‘there is hardly a road east of 
the Missouri River which handles bicycles 
as baggage.’’ I beg to differ with you. 
I counted over a hundred roads east of the 
river in question in the league hand-book 
that carry bicycles free. 

While I do not doubt your earnest desire 
and endeavors for the general welfare of 
cycling, Mr. Perkins, I think you -are 
riding a lame horse and he has run away 
with you. 

The League of American Wheelmen will 
be to us in Colorado exactly what we make it 
by our own efforts. Now that the men 
who were suspended are re-instated, and 
the friends of the league ready to begin 
work, we can look forward to an increased 
membership. _Amateurism is here to stay, 
and class-racing, as the. U. L. C. would 
have it, will not displace or destroy it. 

Before closing I want to mention a little 
incident, proving that even the Colorado 
Division, with its fifty members, is not en- 
tirely devoid of benefits. At the expira- 
tion of my last year’s membership I re- 
ceived a membership ticket for this year. 
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Enclosed with it was another card that 
explains itself : F 


: Your dues for 1891-92 have been paid by the ; i 
H Division to which you are paar We reg- 
: ognize that we are not able to give so many 
? direct benefits to members as the larger Div- 
: isions dispense, and we take this method to 
: reduce the cost of membership. We hope to 
: do more practical work in the future, and we H 
} ask the aid of every member in the "work of ; 

. increasing our membership. 3 
i Fraternally, Cuter Consvt. 


So every member of the Colorado Division 
received 100 cents on the dollar for their in- 
vestment, and, I considered it an extra div- 
idend on previously good paying stock. 

To the height of manhood that you would 
have me attain, W. Edgar, by tearing up 
my league card, I do not aspire. In fact I 
fail to see the manliness in opposing an or- 
ganization that works to my interests. 
While I ride a bicycle I hope to carry an L. 
A. W. card and consider it a privilege. 

J. HARRY CARSON. 





Denver, Colo. 


—>—_—__——_ 
Pullman Road Race. 
Special Correspondence. 

The great Pullman handicap road race which 
was run between Chicago and Pullman, IIl., on 
Decoration Day, brought out 223 entries of which 
150 started. The Pullman race always creates 
widespread interest throughout the United States, 
as init are annually entered some of the fastest 
menin America. Among these are tobe men- 
tioned Van Sicklen, Barrett, Thorne, Githens, 
Ehlert, Merrill and Lumsden, although the latter 
failed to appear this time on account of sickness 

The start was made from the Leland Hotel, Chi- 
cago, and the men finished at Hotel Florence, 
Pullman—the distance being about fifteen miles. 
R. M. Barwise of the Chicago Cycling Clnb won 
the race in 59:35. He had ten minutes start of the 
scratch men and fourteen minutes lead of the 
pneumatic-tire men, Van Sicklen, Barrett, Ehlert, 
and Thorne. J. C. Starr finished 2d (but a few 
seconds behind Barwise), and C. D. Cutting 3d. 
The time race was won by N. H. Van Sicklen in 
50:17, beating C. S. Merrill for the medal by but a 
fifth of asecond. G. K. Barrett was$d-time man, 
50:25, W. C. Thorne 4th, 50:33, and R. H. Ehlert 
5th, 50:39. 

The race brought out thousands of spectators 
who lined the course at the start and finish in 
such huge numbers that the assistance of mounted 
police was necessary to preserve order and keep 
the crowd back. Michigan avenue waslined with 
spectators as far as the course took the wheel- 
men, and at places the racers were confined to a 
yard space in which to ride. People turned outin 
even greater throngs than are attracted by a West- 
ern circus, and small boys and even gray-haired 
men ran and hooted as if their enthusiasm would 
carry them away. The trains from Chicago to Pull- 
man could not run fast or often enough to carry 
the masses, and from every place that a foothold 
could be secured on the cars clung excited enthu- 
siasts, bent only on arriving at Pullmanin time to 
see the finish of the great bicycle race. 

Carter Harrison added to the interest by ap- 
pearing on a spirited charger, and to say the 
least he was cheered as loudly and lengthily as 
were the wheelmen when they mounted for the 
race. 

Arriving at Pullman by train a most inspiring 
sight met the eye. There at the scratch were 
thousands, while as far down the course as the 
eye could distinguish was a long line of specta- 
tors. Crossing the line at Pullman many of the 
riders were so overcome by their hard race that 
they had to be lifted off their wheels. Accidents 
of a trifling nature occurred at the finish, as the 
spectators lined up so close as to make collisions 
with incoming racers inevitable. None, however, 
resulted seriously. 

The mild, balmy weather, coupled with the zeal 





and good spirits of the riders caused many to re- 
mark, “What a perfect day for a race!’’ and 
“ How they do ride! Why they golikedemons!”’ 
The Pullman road race of '91 will go into history 
as the greatest since the inauguration of these in- 
teresting events. 

In concluding, a few words as to the history of 
this great annual race may not be out of place. 
It began in 1886, and was the outcome of a hare 
and-hound chase instituted by the Chicago Bicycle 
Clnb in November of that year. The chase was 
set for Thanksgiving Day, and although there 
were no prizes offered, it brought out thirty men, 
There were five hares—Messrs, Crennan, Kluge, 
Davis, Bowbear, and Frenessen—and twenty-five 
hounds. The race (which was over the same 
course now called the Pullman) was won by Joseph 
Crennan in an hour and twelve minutes. 

Mr. R. D. Garden saw a possibility of making a 
big annual race over this course, and accordingly 
set a date (Decoration Day, 1887) for the first an- 
nual Pullman road race. The prospects for prizes 
were not very flattering, but with a zeal and de- 
termination characteristic of the man, Mr. Gar- 
den set to work on his duties. Early in February 
he commenced working up the small details, and 
when the time for the race had arrived he had 
surprised everybody by gathering a list of prizes 
worth $700. There were forty-one entries at the 
close of the sheets, and thirty-four of these came 
to scratch. H. R. Winship won this race in 1 
hour, 2 minutes and 55 seconds. This was going 
very fast, and Winship captured not only the 
winner’s prize valued at $140, but also carried off 
the gold medal, valued at $10, for best time. 

In 1888 the second race was run and had 
eighty-six names entered, seventy-one of which 
ran. One of the fastest amateurs in America, and 
who gave W. W. Windle some hard fights last 
year, was brought to light in this event—namely, 
A. KE. Lumsden, who won the race. Winship 
again captured the time medal. 

In 1889 the race had 143 entries, although but 72 
of these started. The scratch men were Van 
Sicklen and Lumsden of Chicago and Terry An- 
dre of Milwaukee. Lumsden showed excellent 
form in this race, beating the other scratch men 
with ease. The winner in this race, was Frank 
Badach of Chicago and his time 1 hour and 13 
seconds. Lumsden won the time prize—his time 
being 56:45—a wonderful performance. 

Last season the race was won by H, C. Knisely, 
and the entry list was larger than any previous 
year. A. J. RIDER. 

Chicago, Ill. 


-— 
> 


The Ramblers’ Tour. 

On July 19 the Ramblers will inaugurate their 
1891 tour. This matterhas been under discussion 
for several months—in fact, ever since the return 
of some of the members from their tour to Grand 
Lake, through Middle Park to Steamboat Springs 
and down to Glenwood. This late date is set in 
hopes of settled weather. 

They will leave Denver at sixa.m. Sunday, July 
19, have dinner at Monument and arrive at Colo- 
rado Springs in the afternoon. The evening will 
be spent at Manitou, and in the bath house. 
Leave Colorado Springs at four a. m. by wheel via 
Cheyenne Toll road and the Aluminum mine, for 
the -Half-way House, where the wheels will be 
left. The ascension of Pike’s Peak (five miles to 
summit) will then be continued on foot. In the 
afternoon the return will be made to the Half- 
way House where, instead of going back over the 
same road, they will follow the new carriage road 
down to Cascade, stopping there for the night. 
Those who only wish to be out two or three days 
will here leave the tourists, who will proceed up 
Ute pass stopping at Green Mountain Falls, then 
across Manitou Park to Colorado White Sulphur 
Springs and Hartsel Hot Springs. Another day 
will be spent en route to Buena Vista, Cotton- 
wood Hot Springs and Cottonwood Lake, and 





’ then on to Twin Lakes for the night. The next 


day will be at Leadville. The return trip will be 
down the Arkansas Valley to Salida, where the 
roads are said to be unsurpassed and down grade 
all the way for seventy-three miles. From Salida 





to Canon City the road runs along the bluffs look- 
ing down into the Royal Gorge, from which point 
there isea twelve-mile coast down into Canon 
City. Pueblo will be the next stopping-point, 
and then home. 

The entire trip will consume eight or ten days, 
according to the wishes of the participants, and, 
as Mr. Perkins has charge of the arrangements, 
no doubts are expressed as to want of enjoyment 
or lack of the grandest scenery this section 
affords. There are over a dozen down on the list 
already, and when the time of starting arrives 
many more will have signed their willingness to 
participate. There is no place in the United 
States where one can so thoroughly share the fan 
and enjoyments of out-door life as by taking a 
tour through the Rocky Mountains awheel; and 
as the pace will be a moderate one, some grand 
times are in store for those who intend going. 

—— ie ——. 
The Ramblers’ Election. 

The Denver Ramblers held their semi-annual 
election of officers on the evening of the 4th inst. 
Owing to the huge growth of the club in the past 
few months, there was a large attendance, and a 
most enthusiastic contest was the result. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
term: President, Hedley Salmon; vice-presi- 
dent, A. V. Stauffer; captain, R. H. Biegel; sec- 
retary, J. A. McGuire; treasurer, W. E. Perkins; 
librarian,'J. C. Braendlin. Messrs. Hopkins, 
Epeneter and others were strong candidates for 
honor, but declined any office owing to inability 
to attend to the duties. 


————$—$— 
The Ramblers Entertain. 

The Denver Ramblers tendered a reception to their 
friends on the 16th inst. at their rooms in the Chamber 
of Commerce. Recitations, speeches, toasts and good 
music were features of the evening. Over 100 wheel- 
men visited the rooms during the Jollification, and a 
grand time was enjoyed by all. The cup occupied a 
conspicuous place in the center of the large reception 
room, decorated with the club colors and silver-trim- 
med emblems of luck, including a horseshoe. We are 
sorry our limited space precludes the elaborate mention 


the affair deserves. 
—~——— —_— 

A. F. Mittauer, an old-time member of the 
Omaha Wheel Club, was a welcome visitor to 
Denver recently. 

T. M. Gale of Greeley, Colo., has the wheelmen 
of that place well posted on racing affairs, and 
expects the Denver tournament on July 4 and 5 
to catch several of his ilk from the Potato City. 

A recent disastrous fire visited the works of the 
Chicago Bicycle Co., almost completely destroy- 
ing them and injuring very seriously Messrs. W. 
O. Worth and A. L. Jordan. This is the second 
fire this firm has experienced inside of a year. 

Eugene T. Kreider, an old Colorado wheelman, 
is back again to his nver friends after a long 
absence in the East. During his stay in New 
York he spent most of his time at a place called 
Newburgh, fifty-seven miles up the 1 udson from 
New York City. 


Before you buy a 

Send tor prices 

1 A.W.GUMP&CO..Dayton,0. 
New Bicycles at reduced 
prices, and second-hand 
ones, Difficult ‘Repairing. 

Bicycles, Gans and 
Wri iters in exc! 
Ladies’ ined Satety - - 


was. 
Boys’ or Girls’ 20 in. Safe’ ety, 12. 0°. 
Gents’ 30-in Safety, balls to b’g “sand pedals ‘55.00. 


G. E. i. HANNAN, 
BICYCLES OF ALL ALL LEADING MAKES 


Sold on easy payments 
rented and repaired. Also 
KT full line of Velocipedes,,. 
¥ Le 3 Children’s Tricycles, 

Why Skates, Dumb Bells, Etc. 


U/HOLESALE AND RETAIL 


No. 1427 Sixteenth Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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THE SKINNER BROS. & mikes CLOTHING: AND SHOE COMPANY, I> 


Sixteenth and Lawrence Streets, Denver, - 

















Carry in stock the LARGEST LINE of — 


SPORTING GOODS IN THE WEST. 


Wading Pants, Fishi ing Outfits, Leggin gs, Hunting-boots and Caps. Goat-skin, Macki ntoeh, Leather and Rubber Shooting-Jackets in great 
variety. Bicycle Jackets, Caps, and a Full Line of WHEELMEN’S FINDINGS. 


tens AND SEE OUR STOCK. IT WILL INTEREST YOU. Telephone 434. 








Higgins = Seed Goods Company, 


1608 & 1510 Arapahoe St., Denver, 
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AT a meeting‘of the Nebraska State Association 
the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: W. H. Harrison, president, Grand 
Island ; Daniel D. Bray, vice president, Syracuse; 
J. E. Stoufer, secretary, Grand Island; W. E. 
Nason, treasurer,Omaha. The nextannual shoot 
will be held at Grand Island. 


Tue Burnham Gun Club had its regular month- 
ly medal shoot on the 14th inst. Twenty singles; 
5 pairs doubles; Peorias. Scores. J. N. Lower, 
25; A. W. Peterson, 22; Lamplaugh, 23; C. W. 
Klett, 22; O. E. Adamson, 20; 8. §. Blight, 20 
John Dean, 20; E. G. Owens, 14. 


In his speech at the recent tournament in this 
city, President Hampson of the R, M. 8. A. voiced 
the sentiment of a large nember of trap-shooters 
when he spoke as follows: “I recommend that, 
as far as practicable, class shooting be relegated 
to that oblivion which is its proper home, and 
that, if necessary, a series of handicaps be im- 
posed upon the rapidly increasing class in our 
midst known as experts.” 


JuNeE 15, 16, 17 and 18 are the dates set for the 
second annual tournament of the Ouray Gun 
Club. Itis open to the world. There will be no 
less than forty events, with $300 added money. 
Prizes other than cash are the Muldoon gold 
medal, L. C. Smith shotgun, Rose gold medal « nd 
other articles, Bluerocks will be used and shoot- 
ing begins at 10 a. m. each day. The manage- 
ment has evidently determined to have a first- 
rate shoot. 


TuE State Shoot at Des Moines, Ia., last month 
was highlysuccessful. A large crowd was present 
and so great was the satisfaction felt by all that 
Des Moi was selected as the place for holding 
next year’s convention and tournament. Officers 
of the association are as follows: J. G. Smith of 
Algona, president; Nelson Royal, Des Moines, 
secretary; C. O. Perkins, Des Moines, treasurer. 
One hundred dollars was appropriated for the 
prosecution of violators of the game laws. 





TRAP-SHOOTERS in this vicinity have now a 
convenient and well-arranged resort where they 
can practice and hold matches. Haywood’s 
Shooting Park, Berkeley, where the recent R. M. 
8. A. tournament was held, is an excellent place 
for the purpose, being easy of access and spa- 
cious, It contains several acres of ground and 
has a club-house and all necessary conveniences. 
A stream of water runs through it and there are 
shade trees for the comfort of shooters, The 
park will be-open for use at all times, and the 
privilege of using it can be secured by applying 
to the owner, Mr. Haywood, of the Haywood 
Arms Co., this city. All the local clubs—Queen 
City, Berkeley, Overland, etc.—will use the park 
for matches and practice, and it is now recognized 
as the leading resort of the kind near Denver. 








R. M.S. A. MEET. 





HE third annual tournament of the Rocky 

Mountain Sportsmen’s Association came to a 
close the evening of Saturday, June 6, after a suc- 
cessful run of five days’ duration. With this 
event the Haywood Shooting Park received its 
first baptism of fire—an uncommon strong and 
steady one, by the way. The new grounds are 
among the pleasantest in the State, and, as they 
cannot well fail of steadily increasing the interest 
in trap-shooting, Mr. Haywood’s enterprise in se- 
curing a long lease of so favorable a location de- 
serves especial commendation. 

Sportsmen were in attendance from all parts of 
this State, as well as from New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Wyoming and other sections of the Rocky 
Mountain country, with a fair sprinkling from 
Northern Texas and Kansas. As the last three 
days of the tournament were open to the world, 
Nebraska—a State that fairly bristles with trap- 
shooters—would have been unusually well repre- 
sented had it not been that the big State shoot at 
Lincoln was being held the same week. The 
averages of a great many of the shooters, as ap- 
pended scores will show, were unusually good— 
D. L. Mechling (formerly of Laramie but now of 
Denver) making the superb run of 136 singles, 
without a break, in a number of successive events. 
Prominent among the visiting sportsmen were: 
D. C. Winters, A. F. Jilson, Ralph Oldham, J, 8. 
Clark and M. Otero, representing the Las Vegas 
Rod and Gun Club; John McCarthy of Albu- 
querque; W.L. Thomas, James Moore, A. Whyte, 
George Dougan, W. Holland and Kugene Stevens 
of Leadville ; the Browning brothers from Ogden ; 
Ed, Greenbaum, J. H. Davis and James Hills of 
Laramie City ; Doctor Kazebee, Pete Bergersen, 
Warren Camp, Doctor Holcombe, Mr. Von Ken- 
nell, Lem Ellis, George East, E. Le Compte, H. A. 
Clark and the two Schunemans from Cheyenne ; 
D. Ramsey, W. E. Young, P. J. Werley, and party 
from Boulder; A. R. Rose and P. Mulvaney of 
Salida; C. L. Tutt and Clarence Edsall of Colo- 
rado Springs; the genial Doctor Lanterman and 
party from Buena Vista; C. A. Lee and F. M. 
Linsley of Glenwood Springs and Mr. Crawford 
of Montrose. Pickett, formerly of Ridgway, has 
of late pitched his tent in Denver and can invari- 
ably be depended on to be reported as “‘heard 
from” whenever there is a warm race booked for 
the shooting arena. He has been accorded a seat 
on tHe front row with such lights as courteous, 
good-natured Mechling, Capt. W. Y. Sedam, the 
obliging “Tuff,” the knightly Kennicott, Sey- 
mour Warren (Dean of the late Dog Show), 
Frank Ellis and other pleasant fellows like them. 

Bryan Haywood was at all times markedly 
active to see that every thing ran smoothly—an 
undertaking in which he was strongly supported 
by Generalissimo Barney, cashier for the occa- 
sion. Messrs. Hewitt and Sibley of the Queen 
City club are well entitled to an especial mention 
for their efforts on behalf of the tournament; 
and several reliable parties have told us that Mr. 
J. A. Lehrritter of Sports AFIELD was a very 
efficient manager. A. B. Phelps, referee, and H. 
A. Clarke, scorer, had lots of work cut out for 
them and put their experience to good use. 

The annual meeting of the association was a 
singularly enjoyable affair. It was held at the 
Albany the evening of June 2. President Hamp- 

» after first warmly welcoming our visitors, 





spoke of the success attained by the association, 
and congratulated its members upon the ap- 
pointment by the last legislature of a salaried 
game and fish warden and deputy wardens. 
Warming up to his theme, Mr. Hampson con- 
tinued : 

“It is with pride and pleasure, that I assure 
you, that no State in the Union is as perfectly 
equipped for the enforcement of her game and 
fish enactments as is Colorado to-day. We of 
Colorado are particularly indebted to the Hon. 
H. H. Eddy, the Hon. M. B. Carpenter and many 
of their distinguished compeers in both the up- 
per and lower houses of the Colorado assembly 
for their unswerving loyalty to and their consist- 
ent and telling work for and in behalf of our in- 
terests. The only black spot upon the legislative 
page was the insane attempt of one chairman, 
a representative from Larimer County, to blot 
our statutes with an enactment not only permit- 
ting, but providing for, the trapping of wild fow). 
This attempt was too heinous to be successful, 
and the bill and its author were ignominiously 
defeated in both the upper and lower houses. 

“The sportsmen of Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Utah, members of our association, have by no 
means been idle, and, so far as enactments are 
concerned, the game and fish have been well 
looked after; but they have not as yet taken the 
final and most important step toward the ap- 
pointment of salaried officials to.enforce such en- 
actments. Particular credit is due the sportsmen 
members of this association from New Mexico. 
They had a hard, up-hill fight in securing the 
passage of their game laws, but were successful 
in a marked degree. I would recommend, as 
early as possible, the appointment of a committee 
from Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and Colorado 
to confer as to the best practical meansof placing 
an embargo on illicit inter-State commerce in the 
matter of game and fish shipments. The princi- 
pal difficulty appears to be between Wyoming and 
Colorado and New Mexico and Colorado—large 
quantities of New Mexico trout being shipped 
over the Denver & Rio Grande Railway to points 
as far north as Denver. Game, in large quanti- 
ties, is being killed in Routt County, near the line 
of Wyoming, and shipped to Denver commission 
men by the way of Rawlins, contrary to the stat- 
utes of both Wyoming and Colorado. It is possi- 
ble that, with our new system of game and fish 
wardens, these abuses can be corrected without 
further action; but a conference committee could 
not fail to be productive of some good results on 
so important a subject.” 

Good weather prevailed during the first and 
second days of the tournament, but rain inter- 
rupted the sport on Thursday afternoon and all 
of Friday forenoon—causing a postponement of 
some events. A large number of shooters was 
present and many good scores were made, as will 
be seen from the report below: 

First Day— 
FIRST EVENT. 


Class A.—Ten singles; four moneys; entrance $1.50. 
George — Seymour Warren, J. E. Browning, D. 
L. Mechling, J W.K Kazebee, Eugene Stevens, W. Y. 
a and . M. Hampson (each 10), Ist; D. Ramsey, 
Sa og 9—2d; M. S. Browning, P. Bergersen EI- 
L. Phomas and Harry Bostwick, 8—3d; F. 0. 

Walker, ie A. Crawford, B. Haywood, 7—ith. 
SECOND EVENT. 


Class B.—Ten singles ; four moneys; entrance $1.50. 
J. L. Von Kennell, L. H. Ellis and J. H. Dav 8, 10O— 
Ist; Fryberger, Joe Lower, Doctor Lanterman and W. 
Camp, 9—2d ; b. J. Werley and W. E. Young, 8—3d; 
Whyte, P. Mulvaney, Doctor Holcombe, M. 8. Brown- 
ing, J. E. Browning and James Moore, 74th. 
THIRD EVENT. 


Class C.—Ten singles; same _—~ — 

Bentley, 10—ist; Gallena, rag and 
George East, 9—2d ; G. Schoyen eo Putt, A Lef- 
ler and 8. b. Blight, &3d; Fetta, | Lord er a 
baum, 7—4th. 

FOURTH EVENT. 

Class A.—Fifteen singles; four moneys; entrance, $2. 
Forty “chon ded. 

Holland, W. Y. Sedam, John Schuneman and M. 
Browning, 15—Ist; Mechling and D. Ramsey, Far 
Pickett, Bergersen A. R. se, B. Haywood, 13—8d ; 
Welker, Kazebee, &. J. Schuneman and J. BE. Brown- 
ing, 12—4th. 

FIFTH EVENT. 


Class B.—Conditions same as meetin shoot. 

Ww. Me EY og A. W. Pe' oe a" and 
W. E. Young, 14- 24; Doctor Holcombe, H. Ellis, 
George Dougan, J. M. Von Kennel, M. 5 ‘Browning 


=rpa 
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8. 8. Bi es oi Da ber- 

ger, E. J. icone o and J el i 
SIXTH ee 
C.—Same as fourth event. 
BE. F. Warren, 14—Ist ; W. D. F; % C. Bentley, C. L. 
Tutt and G. Schoyen, 13—2d ; A. Jilson, Fi Ber- 
gersen tag Grubb, 12—3d; "Dougan, Hills, Steadman 

and Lanterman, 1l—4th. 
SEVENTH EVENT. 
Class A.— Five pairs doubles ; four ys; ent 


Pickett and Crawford, 10—Ist; Holland Ramsey, 
wood and John Schuneman, (= ; W. L. Thom 

E. Stevens, Mechling, Be ersen, Rose and Fr hctne | 

—3d; Welker, Peterson, Joe Lower, Frank Ellis and 

Edsal 7—tth. 





EIGHTH EVENT. 


Class B. ba 5G vod as preceding. 

Kaze Doctor Seaham pon Fryberger, M. 8. 
Browning, Von Kennell, Edsall and L. H. Ellis, 9—Ist ; 
fe Roce E. J. Schu momen aed Comp, 8—2d ; War- 
ren, "Bentley at Hewitt, 7—3d " boctor 
Holcombe, Z E. Browning and P. J. Werley, 6—4th. 

NINTH EVENT. 


Class C.—Same as seventh event. 

Hills and Moorehouse, 10—ist; E. F. Warren, 9—2d; 
A. F. Jilson, T. J. Lord and ©. Bdsall, 83d; A. H. 
Lefler, Gallena, Dennis and Clark, 7—4th. 

TENTH EVENT. 

Class A.—Twenty singles ; four moneys; entrance $5. 
| Lenk added. 

Hol! A. W. Peterson, Crawford and Pickett, 
20—Ist ; w WY, Sed sy Raepagens J John Schuneman, 
19—2d; * Joe Lower, Fibres org 4 Bergersen and 
Kennicott, 18—3d; A. R. Rose and 0. E. Adamson, 17— 


ELEVENTH EVENT. 


Class B.—Same as precedin; 

Davis, L. H. Ellis and Kenebee, 19—Ist ; — meg 
18—2d ; Young, Werley, E. J. Schuneman and ny 
—3d; Mul wane, Tutt, J.B. Browning and Doctor Hol- 
combe, 16—4th 

TWELFTH os 

Class C.—Same as tenth eve’ 

Leng Ms sa hy Golens, ead; Chisholm, Fay and 
Bast, 15— ; Dennis, W nters, Clark and Moorehouse, 





DIAMOND BADGE CONTEST. 

The thirteenth regular event was the individual 
contest for the association diamond badge. As 
was to be expected, this was the red-letter event 
of the day. 


Conditions: 30 singles and 10 rs doubles; six 


moneys; entrance $10; with $150 added. 





























This was an ee ta hae 
of those making the highest scores was watched 
with intense eagerness by the crowd. Haywood 
captured trophy and first money—a right tidy 
sum, by the way—with the superb score of 47 out 
of a possible 50, with the two Schuneman brothers 
and Pete Bergersen (all of Cheyenne) a Close 
second. 

The rest of the regular events, seven in num- 
ber, were all shot out with good entry lists—con- 
cluding one of the most enjoyable days afield of 
which we have any recollection. 


Second Day— 


Class A.—Fifteen singles; four F moneys ; eT ait, 
Holland and Peterson, tb 15—Ist 


St Bergerse 
and Haywood, teat Kasebe iussbee, Von ent 
ea Greil , jen a Ramo 
TWENTY-SECOND EVENT. 


ee eee aa 
E. F. Warren, 14—Ist ; Thomas and F. M. Linsley, 2d 





Lyon and .C, A. Lee, 3d; Werley, Lanterman, Moore, 
Whyte, Davis and Young, 4th, , 
TWENTY-THIRD EVENT. 

C.—Same conditions as twenty-first. 
es 15—Ist; Hewitt and Saxter 14—2d ; Adamson 
12—8d; Moorehouse and tavansontioe l—4th. 
Rpt events numbered 24,25, 26 and 30 on reg- 
u 
till last day.) 


, being live-bird shoots, were postponed 

Entry lists in the 27th, 28th and 29th regular 
events were well filled and resulted in some close, 
interesting work. All three of these events were 
at 15 singles and 5 pairs, with an entrance fee of 
$7 and $100 added money. 

. THE TEAM SHOOT. 

The thirty-first regular event was the team con- 
test, in which eight clubs were represented. Spec- 
ulation was rife till the final results were reached 
and the shooting of each team was watched with 
the closest interest. The Queen City Club’s trio 
No. 1 carried off the blue ribbon, with Leadville 
close behind them for second place. 


Teams of three; 15 singles and 5 pairs doubles ; en- 
trance $15 per team; ; 6 moneys. 


Queen City Team No. 1. 





Si Total. 
ORI, cscs ocncsecvente wreestonints 15 10 25 
‘wi 4 10 24 
Mesh ling 14 6 











THE DIAMUND BADGE. 


























(See page 173.) 
7 17 
7 18 
5 19—54 
22 
19 
19—60 
23 
20 
21—64 
22 
M4 
16—52 
Leadville Team No. 1. 
Moore 10 7 17 
6 17 
5 16—50 
E. F. Warren ve wooed 7 17 
Fetta ll 19 
TORE sabes scnces cocetn henson ciseos ned 14 9 23—59 
Queen City Team No. 2. 
F. Ellis. 12 10 22 
Ad. 12 9 21 
Da gran ences seynis one 8 8 16—59 


The 92d, $3d and S4th events (A, B and Cc 
classes respectively) were all at 15 singles, thrown 





from unknown traps—a style of shooting which 
seems to be well liked by the R. M. S. A. experts— 
there being an average entry of thirty guns to 
each event, Holland, E. J. Schuneman and 
Mechling each scored 15 straight in the A class, 
while Thomas won Ist in B with 14, To these 
three events added money to the amount of $60 
had been dohated, which, with the entry fee of 
$8 per gun, made pretty liberal purses-for the Ist, 
2dand8dmen. 


THIRTY-FIFTH EVENT. 
Class A.—Twenty a four moneys; entrance * 
8. 








THIRTY-SIXTH EVENT. 
Class B.—Same conditions as preceding. 





Holcombe... 
THIRTY-SEVENTH EVENT. 
Class €.—Same conditions as thirty-fifth event. 
Jilson 18, McKinney 10, Mulvaney 13, Smith 12, Bell 
10, Bentley 16, Ad 14, Simmonds 16 
THIRTY-EIGHTH EVENT. 
Class A.—Nine singles and 3 pairs ; four moneys; en- 
trance #4. 























<4 , re Se 

Holland.. 3 12]J.8. Sedam 4 2B 

F. Ellis... 6 13 | Camp. ...... a 3 610 

THIRTY-NINTH EVENT. 
Class B.—Same conditions as preceding. ; 

Bs B 8. Ds 

Thomas.. ......... 7 4 + 11} Crawford....... e 10 

Lanterman......7 6 «13| Bentley .......... B: 8 13 
Stevens...... 9 





FORTIETH EVENT. 
Class C.—Same conditions as thirty-eighth event. 


x, S.: Bee. 
10 | Hewitt..........5 3 8 
2 





8. D. 
Mulvaney ....... 6 4 
JiUBON .......00000 4 8 4 





Third Day.—Open to the World. 
. FORTY-SECOND EVENT. 

Ten singles ; four moneys; entrance $2.50. 

Ramsey, Mechling, Stevens, Ber Bergersen and J. Schu- 
neman, 10—1st ; Warren, Ho’ Adamson, A. F. Jil- 
son, BE. H. Young, Camp and _L. Li. Ellis, 92d; F. M. 
Linsley, Hewitt, Thomas, Dennis, Moore, C. A. Lee, 
Von Kennel, Crawford apd Paynter, 8—3d ; W. E. 
Young, Pickett and Bentley, 7—4th. 

Event 43—7 live birds—postponed. 

FORTY-FOURTH EVENT. 

ae os five moneys ; entrance $5. 

Seymour Warren, Bergerse mame, Pickett and L. H. 
Ellis, Dist ; Holland, E. Young, Haywood, W. E. 
Young, Kaze ua bebe: 14—2d ; Thomas, Moore, 
= p= img Von's Kennel, Hewitt and Ramsey, 13— 


FORTY-FIFTH EVENT. 
Ten singles and 3 pairs; six moneys; entrance $5; 
with $25 added money. 








POT EAR aR ERO 
: 
SEUSS sw owwwaty 
~ 
i 











The 46th event on the program was at 15 singles 
from unknown traps; entrance fee $5, and $25 
added money. Mechling, E. H. Young and J. 
Schuneman each made a straight score, while 
Bergersen, Pickett, W. Y. Sedam, East, W. E. 
Young and Camp all took positions in the second 
tier with 14; Holland, Dennis and Ramsey each 
18. 

In the miss-and-out shoot, J. Schuneman was 
the winner with 23 straight. 

Fourth Day— 

Owing to heavy rain, the attendance was very 
small the fourth day. 
Fifth Day— 

The leading event this day was the contest for 
the silver cup donated to the association by the 
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Benjamin Jewelry Company and representing 
the individual live-bird championsbip. 
Twelve live birds; entrance $12; 6 moneys; with 
$150 added money. 
Hotand........cecereccvese seeremsescessvencsees severe Boal LI LIIIII—I12 
ooo 212111 111222—12 
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111112111111—12 
111212110200— 9 
212111222010—10 
-+ee 222221010000— z 

121111011000— 8 
Sag 
121011 ae 
112) 120110 
ye HITITIT1100-—20 
+++ 122222200000— .7 
211111110000— 8 
Ties in this event not shot off—the winners 
agreeing that the cup should revert back to the 
association ti]l the meet next following. 
Ten singles ; entrance $2; $25 added. 
Thomas.... 
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Camp...... 7 

Holland 16 

8. Warren 16 

Dow........ 15 

Pickett 18 
ilson...... 


Trap at Des Moines. 

Editor Sports Afield: The State association 
meet at the Highland Gun Club’s grounds was 
largely attended and there was much enthusi- 
asm. I send scores in an event which proved one 
of the most interesting of all, as you will scarcely 
have room to give a detailed account of the en- 
tire meet. The spectators were all much excited 
over this 

THIRD EVENT. 

Seven live birds; entrance $5. 








Clement ...... epee 
——— edupen cappencansen, ouaibe 














Trap at Omaha. 


Editor Sports Afield: At last week’s regular 
shoot of the Magic City Gun Club (South Omaha) 
the following scores were made: 

Twenty-five single blue rocks each man; 5 traps. 


Smith 
Blum 
Kelly 






LINCOLN TOURNAMENT. 


Traveling Correspondence, 

HERE was a good attendance of crack skots 

at the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament held at Lincoln June 3, 4, 5 and 
6. Rainy weather interfered somewhat with the 
sport, but it was universally conceded that the 
grounds were admirably located and arranged 
for trap shooting. Among the prominent shoot- 
ers present were “ Lone Jack,” Scoville and Tim- 
berlake of Seneca, Kas.; Parmelee and Brewer of 
Omaha; Nicolai of Sutton, Neb.; McKee of Shel- 
ton; Bray of Syracuse; Harrison, Stoufer, Fox 
and Fleek of Grand Island; Carrothers, Woods, 
McClellan, Mockett and Latshaw of Lincoln, 
Smith of Kearney, and Crabill of Minden. 

The first firing squad of six men at live birds 
made a rather remarkable record for the number 
shooting. They shot at 7 birds each and only 3 
of the 42 ever reached the boundary line, and 2 
of those fell dead just outside. When six such 
men as Parmelee, Fox, Batcheller, Harrison, 
Nicolai and Carrothers face the traps something’s 
got to “ drap.” 

In event No. 10, to which the entrance was the 
largest of any event of the first two day’s shoot, 
forty-one crack shots stood up todo or die. Nico- 
lai dropped in to the winning hole by a clean 
score of 15. straight, but was closely pushed with 
five in the 14 hole, six in the 13 hole, and nine in 
the 12 hole. Score: 













Fifteen single bluerocks. 
Br OWOfe.- 20000000 -coostine «4 | Gaardigis Teaiteee- sk... 8 
Woods... ..-11 | Rogers...... kee 
..-11 | Linderman... a 8 
..-14 | Kennedy .. mm 
~«14 | Harrison... 12 
12 | Nicolai... 15 
13 | Fleek . 13 
..12 


«11 | Hathaw: 
..12 | Erford... 











9 

In event No. 7, for shooters of B class, Friend 
Bray did the winning act in a field of cracks by a 
straight 15, and, by the way, the per centage of 
that same Bray for the first two days’ shooting— 
89.2 at blue rocks and 100. at live birds—is second 
only to the renowned crack-shot Parmelee. Not 
so bad, when we come to think about it. 

Friend Fox of the Island doesn’t break them 
all, but generally leaves only one for seed—noth- 
ing hoggish about Fox if he is a trifle sly. 
Mockett of the Lincoln clubis another one of the 
boys that doesn’t believe in being greedy, but he 
thinks one out of every ten sufficient seed for next 
year’s crop. McKee of Shelton must be a won- 
derful jack snipe shot. A hidden rise and un- 
known angle mean sure death when he handles 
the iron. 

Event No. 5, for the Western Association State 
Badge was hotly contested. Its conditions were 
5 live birds, 6 singles and 2 pairs doubles; two 
men to each team. Parmelee and Brewer of 


Omaha, and Latshaw and Carrothers of Lin- 
coln tied on 27 out of 30 each. In the shoot-off 
Lincoln won, so if any of you wish to see the 
State badge go to the State capital, “they have 
it.” Individual scores: 


11112 111111 10 1l—4 
-21112 111111 00 11—13 
-21110 111100 11 10—11 
-12110 101011 11 11—12 
-11000 111111 10 10—10 
-11012 111111 11 10—13 
-OLOLL 111111 11 11—13 
-11101 111111 11 10—13 
~11111 011111 00 10—11 
1 








-10100 101111 11 10—10 











Bratton. 
Five pairs doubles. 


Smith...... .10 11 11 01 01—7 
Eiken...... ~11 10 OL 11 10-7 
Bratton.....01 11 00 10 11—6 


Omaha, Neb. 


Sanford... 
Bloom ...... 11 0011 
Egger..... .10 11 10 11 00—6 


J. A. R, 


~10 11 01 11 11—8 
11 00—6 








. 01021 101100 00 10— 7 
Crabill.. .11011 101111 00 11—11 
Holzworth -12011 101111 10 11—12 

Event No. 9, for the Plattsmouth Silver Cup, 
four-man team, was another contest of more than 
usual interest. Three teams entered the race but 














the Island was “ wid ’em,” and Omaha and Lin- 
coln weren’t in it. Score: 
Ten bluerocks; entrance $10 per team. 
GRAND ISLAND TEAM, 

















Bea FOR cence .reree cnenie veiios pghsne tneync-choges pec: ~lO1LI11L10— 8 
Harrison.. ~l111L11—10 
Fox....... ~111111011— 9 
PICOK....2.. cece csoveesvcees evenne scenes seeees severe hd IILTITI1—10—37 
OMAHA TEAM. 
TRUGROB.ccsspeccick vsorn sithen tenants 1111001011— 7 
Kennedy... 1100111111— 8 
Parmelee. -AlM111101— 9 
BreWeP..cces seers sereee 1011111100— 7—31 
WOO G cnc <ccoee nts csvves bender ocetenconnciiocnsen 0111101011— 7 
Latshaw.. -1111011101— 8 
Carrothers... 1111111110— 9 


MeCietae scciie st wiriniitiecemesiionseenitiden -1011.101111— 8—32 

The boys from the Island just traded their old 
badge for a brand-new silver cup and went home 
happy. 

The last day of the tournament was made rather 
dull by gloomy: weather, but some of the finest 
exhibitions of marksmanship were made. Frank 
Parmelee, Omaha's crack shot, made a day’s his- 
tory by winning the $100 shotgun, the diamond 
badge and the team gold badge, in which latter 
event he had the assistance of Kennedy. Follow- 
ing is the score of this event, the prize for which is 
called the Champion Gold Medal of the Nebraska 
State Sportsmen’s Association; two men per 
team, ten blue rocks to each man; entrance fee 





$5 per team. 
Parmelee... oe Nicolai... 
Kennedy . . 9-19 | McKee. 






Latshaw.. 10 Woods . 
McClellan . &—18 | Burr. - 18 
Stoufer....... 10 | Bray -7 
Harrison .. «+ 6—16 | C ser ST SSSR LTRS URN 9-16 


The C. E. 1. Mayneguse diamond badge shoot at- 
tracted a good deal of attention, It was at fifty 
bluerocks; entrance $7.50. The winner takes all 
entrance money following year. Thisbadge is to 
be shot for in the above manner from year to 
year and is to always to remain the property of 
the Nebraska State hon oa s Association. 


Parmelee. mar at nad «41 
Nason.. BOROURON « cccncscanve 5003 44 


Badge w won by Paraliate. 

The Hunter Arms Company offered an L. C. 
Smith $100 ducking gun as a prize—100 bluerocks, 
entrance $5. Following are the names of those 
who shot in this event and their scores: Parme- 
lee 90, Woods 82, Kennedy 88, Latshaw 90, De- 
weese 80, Carrothers 78, 

Parmelee and Latshaw tied and in the shoot-off 
Parmelee won, making 24 straight to Latshaw's 
23. 

The tournament has been, on the whole, so sat- 
istactory as to assure still better results for the 
one to be held at Grand Island next year. The 
managers did all they could for the comfort and 
convenience of visitors and every body is well 
satisfied. In closing | must express my gratifica- 
tion at observing the large number of friends 
which Sports AFIELD can claim among the trap- 
shooters. Not only does nearly the entire guild 
know the journal well but almost every man has 
a word of approval for it—which is certainly to 
its credit. F. W. WARNER. 





———__»>— 
Two Good Things. 

Spangler’s Crimper is a favorite where ever used. It 
is carefully made of the best material and can be de- 
pended on to do its work satisfactorily every time. 
Sportsmen find it invaluable. See advertisement on an- 
other page. 

Jansen's Individual Score Book is just out. Trap 
shooters will find it most useful, It slips into the vest 
pocket, and with its help the shooter can keep a perfect 
record of scores, average, winnings, etc. See advertise- 
ment in another column. 

> 
Adams County Kennels. 

The above-named kennels have recently been estab- 
lished at Kenesaw, Neb., for the purpose of breeding 
(from the best obtainable blood) pointers and setters. 
It will be our aim to supply puppies and trained dogs 
at prices that will be within the means of, we hope, all 
our fellow sportsmen, Our trainer will devote. his en- 
tire time to the business this fall, and w t to 
produce dogs that will win, both a ‘the fheld and on the 
bench. We invite corr every 
sale, as well as perfect satisfaction ae pupe are en- 


trusted to our training. Address: Adams County Ken- 
nels, Kenesaw, Neb. 
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TRAP IN MONTANA. 


Regular Correspondence. 

AST season (1890) ony: Conley of 
Deer Lodge put up the medal known 
as the Hight and Fairfield Medal at 

the Butte tournament, to be known and 
contested for as the Live Bird Medal of 
Montana. This medal (a handsome trophy) 
was originally called the ‘‘Clay Bird Em- 
blem,’’ and was held by Frank Conley un- 
til it became. his personal property ; but, 
with true liberality, he put it up for am- 
bitious shooters to grasp after. At the 
Butte tournament A. J. Fisk of Helena 
won it on ascore of 25 straight, the condi- 
tions being 25 live pigeons; modified Hur- 
lingham rules ; holder liable to challenge 
every 30 days. Frank Conley soon chal- 
lenged Fisk, but was defeated twice by the 
latter. 

Then Cowan of Butte tried, but failed to 
carry the emblem to the Smoky City over 
the range. Home talent in the person of 
Mr. Percy Kennett then broke the charm 
and wrested the trophy from Fisk. Con- 
ley came after Kennett’s scalp but returned 
empty-handed ; so when the cold of winter 
put.a stop to pigeon-shooting, Mr. Kennett 
was still champion of Montana. Frank 
Conley came up smiling a few weeks ago 
and challenged Kennett, and the match 
was shot at Athletic Park, this city, on 
May 9. 

CHAMPIONSHIP CONTESTS. 

For the championship of Montana at 25 live 
pigeons; modified Hurlingham rules; 80 yds. 
boundary ; 10 bores at 30 and 12s at 28 yds.’ rise. 


Kennett (28 yds.) killed 21 out of 23. 
Conley (30 yds.) killed 18 out of 24 and withdrew— 
having not the shadow of a show to win. 


Champion Kennett was immediately chal- 
lenged by A. J. Fisk, and the match by agree- 
ment was shot at Athletic Park, May 20. 

Match at 25 live pigeons, for championship of 
Montana, between A. J. Fisk and Percy Kennett ; 
same conditions as preceding contest: 


Percy Kennett.........0+ se 1121221221101221221202120—22 
Bs Fe. FAR cies corccidecces votes --0110212121212212021121022—21 
enentt €3 used second barrel a times, 


Each lost one bird dead out bounds. 





Kennett had 3 right-quartering birds ; Fisk 6. 
“7 “ 7 le’ “ “ “ 5. 
” “12 straight drivers “ oe 
ee “ incomers “e “ 4. 
M4 “ "0 lett incomers x4 pie“ 
ad “ 0 towerers * 55%, 


Fisk shot a 10-gauge L. C. Smith hammerless, 
using E. C.and American Wood powders, No. 8 
shot in right barrel and No. 6in left. Kennett 
used a 12-gauge Crown Ejector Greener hammer- 
less, with E. C. powder and No. 8 shot in both 
barrels, Kennett’s Chesapeake Bay dog re- 
trieved in fine style for his master, while Mr. 
Bryan’s Llewellin setter did like service for Fisk. 
Referee, H. M. Bryan; scorer, G. C. Sharp. 

While in California last. winter Mr, Ken- 
nett met and defeated in friendly matches 
some of the leading lights in pigeon-shoot- 
ing events, and as he is soon going East, it 
might be well for some of the experts to 
look a ‘‘leetle out’? for ‘‘ that man from 
Montana and his little Greener.’’ 

Helena, Mont. Crocus. 





Trap at Cambridge. 2 
Yale Coll a with Harvard on Satur- 
¥ ae nc oihows wa Fifteen Standards and 
me oy Scores : Perr bar 
rel, Sal mm Nag Bnet en 


Gos, 10; toy ore Dodge, 20; 





Trap at Tacoma. 
Editor Sports Afield: We have had a number 


of interesting trap-shoots here of late—our boys . 


being especially anxious to make & good showing 
at the great meet of the Sportsmen’s Association 
of the Northwest which is booked to come off at 
Spokane Falls this week. 
CLUB MEDAL SHOOT. 
Ten singles and 5 pairs doubles. 





8 
6 
7 
6 
8 
8 13 
7 
3 
6 
d 


Dodge won medal in shoot-off ; Ellis 2d. 
SECOND EVENT. 
Ten singles; entrance $1; two monies 
Close 4, Peet 8, Ellis 1, Denham 9, Eberly 10, Bring- 
ham 10, Bell 8, Kimble 8, Dodge 10, Berry 10, 
In the shoot-oft Ellis won Ist, Totuheen 2d. 
THIRD EVENT. 
Ten eo! entrance $2; two monies. 
Close 7, Peet 8, Ellis 10, Benham AS Eberly 9, Bring- 
ham 9, Bell 7, "Kimble 8, Doage 9, Berry 9. 
Ellis won Ist, 2d divided 
FOURTH EVENT. 
Ten singles; entrance $1; two monies. 
+e 1 011100111—7 
«onl LOLLLILIO—8 
coo LLLLLILIEI-10 
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BLvuE WING. 


A Good Score. 
The accompanying cut shows what can be done 
even with an old gun. This target was made by 











Carlos Gove in a match shot on May 21, 1891; 10 
consecutive shots; 100 measured yards; with 
rest. The rifle was made in 1863, but was recent- 
ly brought out from retirement to see whether it 
had forgotten how to shoot, Evidently it has 
not, Combined age of rifle and shooter, 102 
years. 


The Kansas Championship. 

Mr. E. A. Bower of Elisworth, Kas., has re- 
ceived the following challenge, as well as the ac- 
companying forfeit of $50: 

“I hereby challenge C. H. Smith of Wichita, 
Kas., to shoot me a match for the Champion 
Wing Shot Badge of Kansas, subject to the rules 
governing said badge. I enclose you draft for 
fifty dollars ($50), the required amount. 

Canton, Kas. WILLIAM ELDRED. 


The Diamond Badge. 

The accompanying cut represents the Individ- 
ual Championship of the R. M.S. A. The badge 
is valued at $200. The ornament in the center of 
the pendant is a diamond, beautifully mounted, 
and the hammerless guns, crossed above, are per- 
fect models in miniature, All of the work is 
finely executed and the badge is a real work of 
art, : 
At the first tournament of the assciation, held 
in Denver, September, 1889, it was won by Will- 
iam Crosby (of Baker gun fame) with a score of 
47 out of a possible 50; at the second tournament, 
Cheyenne, June, 1890, Ed Schuneman of Chey- 
enne was its captor. Mr. Haywood, who won it 
last week, tells us that it is now subject to chal- 
lenge, and that he will in all probability have to 





shoot for it a second time this month. Condi- 
tions: Thirty singles and 10 pairs; entrance $25; 
winner to pay for birds. 


Trap at Ogden. 

The Ogden Gun Club held an interesting shoot 
at its grounds near the city on the 27th ult. Four 
members of the club shot against four other mem- 
bers. snide heen obama 
Matt Browning...... 47 ag fa Sac 72 


.G tavccooms 45 ecovsene 44 
Ww. 'G.Wright = # 41—177 r P. Browning . 41—168 


The club holds its regular shoot every Thurs- 
day. : Py 


Tue Garfield Gun Club of Chicago is one of the 
animated kind and holds weekly shoots. The 
new grounds at West Fifty-second and Monroe 
streets are easily reached and many spectators 
assemble there to enjoy the shooting. Chicago 
tin pigeons are used for inanimate targets and 
give universal satisfaction. 















SPoKANE FAs, Wash., wil] on June 18, 19 and 
20 be the scene of the grand tournament held by 
the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. 
It will be open to all and alarge number of prizes 
will be distributed among the winners. This 
tournament will exceed in importance all others 
given in the Northwest. Mr. Fred McBroom of 
Spokane Falls is secretary. 


Tacoma people were vastly pleased last month 
with the rifle shooting of Miss Lillian F. Smith, 
the famous “marksman.” A banner which was 
suspended from an arch erected in honor of 
President Harrison’s visit pulled so violently in a 
high wind as to threaten destruction to the arch. 
There being no other way to get it down quickly, 
Miss Lillian came out with her rifle and shot 
away the ropes which held it, and the banner 
fell. In the face of a strong wind this was a 
difficult feat. Her exhibition shooting also de- 
lighted the Tacoma public. 


atin 
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For the Fourth of July. 
The pistol was a toy one, 
So the old man bought the boy one 
To play with when he tired of his trumpet 
and drum. 
Of course the boy he shot it, 
’Twas for that the old man bought it, 
But he wishes now he hadn’t, for the boy is 
shortathumb. —0Oil City Derrick. 


& 
— > 


Rew, Boatman Row! 


Boating, an amusement once unknown in Colorado, 
is yearly becoming more popular at the summer resorts. 
The Broadmoor Company of Colorado Springs has just 
bought fourteen boats for its new pleasure resort. 
These boats were made by the Racine Hardware Manu- 
facturing Company of Racine, Wis., which has also 
Just filled large orders for boats at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Rapid City, 8. D., Lake Madison, 8. D., Omaha, Neb., 
and Sacramento, Cal. When boats can be shipped by 
the car-load to all parts of the United States, distance 
need be no bar to ordering the kind of craft you want. 
The Racine company makes all styles from a small row- 
boat to a large steam yacat. 


eo 


Attention, Gun Clubs! 
DENVER, Co1o., June 15. 
We have just received another car-load of the 
celebrated Cleveland Blue-rock Pigeons and 
are prepared to supply clubs in any quantity at 
bottom prices. Correspondence salicited. A full 
line of traps. Schultz, E. C. and American Wood 
Powder, etc. 
JOHN P. LOWER’S SONS, 
Fire-arms, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery 
and Sporting Goods. 
1533-1535 Larimer Street, 
Denver, - - - - Colorado. 
N. B.—Send stamp for copy of Colorado Game and 
Fish Laws as passed by our last Legislature. 
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“ The dog is the great-essential,after all.” He not 
only contributes to your sport; he enjoys it him- 
self. A good dog is more than a servant ; he isa 
pleasant companion, a tried and trusted friend.” 
—Awmory R. Starr (‘Jacob Staff”). 


DOG CHAT. 





“Je prends mon bien ou je le trouve.” — Moliere, 

UKE OF VERNON took. the house 

at the San Francisco show, both 

metaphorically speaking and in 
reality. The fine old fellow excited a 
great deal of admiration and wound up by 
capturing the special for the best dog or 
bitch in the show—a portable house! I 
am sure that ‘‘Aloin’’ will be pleased 
with the dog, even if he is not of ‘‘fashion- 
able” blood. . He is a grand pointer all 
over. 

x * % 

Talking of the ’Frisco show,’ reminds me 
that the Breeder and Sportsman went de- 
cidedly ‘‘to the dogs’? that week. In- 
deed, the first glance at that issue would 
encourage the belief that the paper was de- 
voted solely to doggy topies—the title-page 
displaying quite a number of dog pictures. 
Now that I think of it, speaking of dog 
pictures, the more one sees of them the 
more he feels that. artists able to properly 
depict our pets are few and far between. 
Mr. Tracy is the most artistic doggy 
painter that we have ; but, taking them all 
round, I prefer Mr. Muss-Arnolt and Har- 
ry Tallman—the only ‘‘Billy’s” brother. 
The latter has the advantage of being able 
to ‘‘ wood-cut”’ his paintings himself, and 
the dogs are so good that it seems a pity 
that his backgrounds are not equally excel- 
lent. Like Sturgess’ men, they are very 
moderate. Whenever I see one of the pic- 
tures of this great English portrayer of the 
thoroughbred horse, I cannot help wishing 
that he would get some one to draw in the 
men on their backs, and this would be a 
good tip for Tallman to follow. ‘‘H. W. 
L.” is a neat hand at doggy portraiture, 
though hardly, to my mind, the equal of 
either of the above-mentioned. He also can 
transfer his own pictures’ to wood. The 
chief fault with his drawings is their stiff- 
ness. Mr. W. Robinson of Boston is a very 
good hand at the business, though’ his also 
are rather unfinished and stiff in appear- 
ance at times. We have no R. H. Moores 
or Louis Wains in America. Taken on the 





whole, the photo re-productions are the 
most satisfactory, for they portray the dogs 
as they actually are, not as they should be. 
Mr. Moore, for instance, is a terrible hand 
at improving on Nature. 


* 
* * 


It is generally supposed that Mr. Charles 
H. Mason is “ Nutcracker’ of the English 
Stock-Keeper, who has been stirring up our 
doggy institutions with such a very sharp 
stick. This, however, 1 learn on most re- 
liable authority, is not the case, Who can 
it be? is then the question that naturally 
occurs to one. “‘H. W. L.” talked of 
**phonographs”’ ; but I do not think a man 
would go to such trouble when he could so 
easily get some obliging friend to’ write out 
from notes for the publisher, or, still bet- 
ter, dictate the matter to a short-hand 
writer. Thus he would be able to ‘beat 
the devil around the bush” by saying that 
he had not written the obnoxious notes. 
Whoever ‘“‘Nutcracker’’ really is, there 
can be little doubt but that Mr. Mason 
could a tale unfold were he so minded, and, 
still more probably, that the articles were 
‘inspired’? by him. They are ‘*Masonic’’ 
all over. 

* < * 

The American Stock-Keeper has a new 
English correspondent, and, unless I miss 
my guess very badly, ‘‘ Uncle Pete”’ will 
prove to be Mr. Huscroft of the Canine 
World and English correspondent to the 
American Field. He is very wide of the 
mark, however, when he writes of ‘‘ Nut- 
cracker’s’’ having cabled the news to the 
London Stock-Keeper of Mr. Peshall’s ac- 
guittal. Mr. Wade sent the message in 
question to Mr. Krehl, who took a keen in- 
terest in the proceedings. ‘‘ Biscuits and 
Broth’’ in the Fanciers’ Journal is far be- 
low Mr. Lloyd’s high standard of the past. 
Indeed, judging from his writing in the 
Canine World as well, I think this excel- 
lent writer’s work has deteriorated greatly 
from what it was in the early days when 
he used to appear each week in Turf, Field 
and Farm under the disguise of ‘‘Thames 
Tattler.” Success has evidently made 
him careless; but, unless he brushes up a 
bit, I-fear' he will learn that fortune may 
not be trifled with. 

a 

The journalistic brotherhood—and in 
particular those members of it attached to 
the kennel guild—would do well to bear in 
mind that few writers are gifted with the 





rare ability of continuing on a single strain 
interestingly, and my talented confrere 
‘*Espan’’ is most emphatically not one of 
these favored ones. At first there was a 
novelty and humor in his peculiarly-named 
letters that could not fail to interest well- 
nigh everybody ; but the novelty has now 
all worn off and with it the ability to in- 
terest. Brogue is all well enough when 
administered in small and desultory doses, 
if it be of good quality; but nothing but 
brogue, and very poor and incorrect brogue 
at that, is simply nauseating. It is possi- 
ble that ‘‘Espan” may think he is amus- 
ing, nay, his fancy may even soar to the 
height of imagining that what he writes in 
mongrel Irish is witty; but for one who 
has in the past read his letters with a cer- 
tain amount of relish, it is a sort of duty 
to tell him that he is making an egregious 
ass of himself. As is well known, the gen- 
eral public is remarkable for its long, 
patient endurance of nuisances; but ‘‘ Es- 
pan’’ must not delude himself into the be- 
lief that the ‘‘ Espanish’’ school of wit is 
appreciated by it to the extent that it 
would doubtless please him to imagine. If 
he will but be advised by me, he will 
‘*shed’’ the attempts at brogue and come 
out (if he must come out) in plain, every- 
day English. 


* 
* * 


When the A. K. C., at its last general 
meeting, refused to admit the delegate of 
the New Jersey K. C. (Mr. C. J. Peshall) 
to the conference, it seems strange that the 
delegates should not have hit on the only 
just and sufficient plea for his exclusion. 
As, at the time of the meeting, he was en- 
gaged in legal proceedings against several 
of the delegates and officers—in fact, to all 
intents and purposes, against the club it- 
self—it was manifestly unfair that he 
should be allowed to be present at councils 
whose business it might be to concert 
measures for defense against the legal ad- 
versary himself. One would think that 
any child gifted with sense would hit upon 
this most simple expedient ; byt the A. K. 
C. has an unfortunate way of stumbling 
over every log that besets its path. I can- 
not answer for the legality of this mode of 
procedure ; but, as the kennel club has no 
legal existence (not being a body corporate), 
the law of common-sense would seem to 
suffice for guidance in such cases. 


* 
* * 


At last the Associated Fanciers of Phila- 
delphia, so widely-known from their wide- 
ly-circulated advertisements, have been dis- 
qualified. For some years the concern has 
stood dangerously near the brink, and the 
only thing that surprises me is that the 
blow should have been averted for so long. 
Many will sorrow over ‘‘ Hibernia’s’’ dis- 
grace, for in this case he is disqualified 
for peculiar dealings in doggy matters. He 
was a capital writer, and those who know 
him speak in the highest terms of his per- 
sonal qualities. The trouble seems to have 
arisen through business losses and, in a 
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measure, carelessness. From bad he has 
been drifting to worse for some years past. 
Tam truly sorry for it. 

«* % 

Money has not flowed in upon me in an 
alarming and registered-lettered stream for 
the Hellen Kellar fund. Indeed, to be 
eandid, I have not received one cent. This 
surprises me greatly ; for I thought that 
when doggy men in far-off England took so 
substantial an interest in little Tommy’s 
salvation from the depths of ignorance, the 
readers of SPORTS AFIELD would have 
spared a few dollars in such a merciful 
cause. It is by no means too late now to 
contribute, for baby Tom’s education has 
but begun and money will be needed for 
him yearly until it is completed. He is 
just beginning to learn that things have 
names! I hope I shall have the pleasure 
of acknowledging a goodly sum in our next 
issue. 

«* 

One million dollars would buy a goodly 
number of bow-wows, even if of Sir Bedi- 
vere’s caliber. Mr. Peshall does not pro- 
pose to acquire this snug sum from deal- 
ings in dog-flesh, however. This time it is 
the owners that are to be put into account 
and he has instituted suits to this amount 
against several officers and members of the 
A. K. C. for defamation of character and 
other charges. I regret to say that these 
legal wars contain a personal interest for 
myself, as it is possible I shall have to ap- 
pear as one of the witnesses. Will my 
‘*sunny locks’ be silvered by the time the 
trial is o’er? Quien sabe? but I wish to 
goodness J did! 

* "7 * 

It has occasioned some surprise in cer- 
tain quarters that Mr. Charles H. Mason 
and myself should have met on such very 
friendly terms at the New York show in 
February last. I may as wellsay, therefore, 
that my very active enmity against him 
was owing to the fact that I was under the 
impression that he had played me a very 
mean and dirty trick some years ago, while 
he thought that I was riled over sundry 
criticisms he made on my dogs. When the 
maiter was threshed out between us, we 
fonnd that it was a mistake on both sides 
and, for myself, I may say that I have 
now naught but feelings of regard left for 
my once bitter foe. 


* 
* * 


There is to be a new and almost novel 
publication on dogs started soon. The 
venture will be monthly and edited by 
Mr. H. W. Lacy, the kennel editor of 
Forest and Stream. In each issue there 
will be four arto-type portraits of canine 
celebrities, together with a full description 
and account of their career by the editor. 
Arto-types are photographs in printers’-ink 
and all who have seen the unequaled por- 
traits that illustrate Mr. Mason’s book 
‘*Our Prize Dogs,’’ which are done by this 
process, need not be told that they will be 
good. The address of the publisher I have 








somehow mis-laid ; but doubtless a letter 
addressed. to Mr. Lacy at the Forest and 
Stream offices would meet with attention. 
About ten or eleven years ago a Mr. Pope 
got out a series of colored lithographs of 
the then celebrities, which were got up 
mounted on card-board, ready for framing. 
Some of these were capital ; notably those 
of the pointer Champion Bow, the sire of 
the great Beaufort, and the Irish water 
spaniel Champion Barney. Many of the 
pictures were wretchedly bad, however, 
and there was not one St. Bernard in the 
collection. Fancy it! 
« * % 

I am anxiously awaiting the debut of 
Doctor Jarvis’ new Irish setter dog Duke 
Elcho. It is scarcely likely that the astute 
father of the red-setter fancy in America 
should have parted with his old and sure 
stand-by, Champion Elcho, Jr., had he not 
had an egg left in the basket still. I learn 
that the doctor considers the youngster to 
be superior to ‘‘ Junior” who, by the way, 
is also the sireof theembryo wonder. How 
remarkably well this same Elcho, Jr. has 
been showing up as a sire the last twelve- 
month! Kildareand Beau Brummel would 
be a credit to any sire; and if the new dog 
proves to be all that is expected of him, he 
will soon be at the top of the tree, while 
his litter-sister Edna H., who won at the 
last Chicago show is one of our very best. 
Certainly, if any of our dozs ought to 
breed well it is Elcho, Jr., for there can be 
little doubt that he is the best American- 


bred dog or bitch of any breed. 


* 
* * 


The English papers are giving rather a 
setting-down to the writers who stated that 
Sir Bedivere was closely pushed for first 
place by the dead Alton when they met, 
and the report that Colonel Ruppert’s new 
purchase, Scottish Prince, would probably 
defeat the knight. They say that no dog 
living can come near beating Mr. Sears’ 
splendid dog and it looks as if they were 
right. Sir Bedivere must be seen to be 
even imagined. The finest of his breed pale 
before his surpassing beauty and magnifi- 
cence. Hesimply teems with quality from 
head to toe. Seeing the dog at a distance, 
one does not notice his immense size, so ex- 
quisitely is he proportioned. Stand beside 
him, though, and his size is not long open 
to doubt. Other dogs, apart, may look all 
that a St. Bernard should be; but to see the 
breed in its truest grandeur one must have 
seen Sir Bedivere. 

a *% 

It looks as if the prices of St. Bernards 
were growing dangerously high, and if 
things continue so, some one will get his 
fingers burnt. One Sir Bedivere, at an 
enormous price, will doubtless prove a pay- 
inginvestment; but the country cannot sup- 
port several of them as there will not be 
bitches sufficient to make re-imbursal 
on the enormous price possible. Owners 
prepared to pay $200 as a fee do not grow 
on every bush. Enterprise is a good thing 








for any breed; but all enterprise and no re- 
ceipts is mighty discouraging and apt to 
lead to secession from the ranks. The busi- 
ness element must be considered in a large 
kennel, and the ‘‘holy breed’’ is going at 
too fast a pace to make the breed a safe in- 
vestment at present. 
* sa * 

Mr. Mitchell Harrison is to be com- 
mended for his action in withdrawing his 
collies from competition on the show bench 
for the present. Whilst the Chestnut Hill 
dogs competed there was really little chance 
for other exhibitors, as, if Mr. Harrison hap- 
pened to meet with defeat by a dog that 
was really better than his own, he would 
either buy it or cable to England for the 
“article” required and so avenge the re- 
verse. Consequently the exhibition of col- 
lies was greatly injured, and at the solicita- 
tion of several of the parties interested, Mr. 
Harrison has withdrawn his dogs and they 
are now all forsale. It would appear, how- 


- ever, that there has been little gained after 


all, as the Seminole Kennels of the same 
place has purchased several of the best 
dogs, and now stands almost as much at the 


head of affairs as the old kennel did. 


* 
* 


The Canadian circuit this autumn will 
prove a most attractive and convenient one. 
Hamilton opens the ball in the early part 
of September, and will be followed by To- 
ronto, which is only about an hour’s run 
distant. Next Montreal crops in, a seven 
hours’ journey from Toronto, with Ottawa 
the next week, three hours away by train. 
It is very unlikely that shows will be held 


at either London or Kingston this year. 

A most noticeable feature of these shows 
is that all save Toronto have followed Otta- 
wa’s lead in doing away with that abomin- 
ation of dog shows, puppy classes, and that 
the money so saved, will be devoted to the 
other classes. Thus the unpleasant spec- 
tacle of poor youngsters (that should be at 
home in the kennel, playing) chained to the 
benches, will not offend the eye and grieve 
the heart. DoGwHIP. 


ie 
> 


JUDGE JACKSON of Louisville, Ky., has’° 
just rendered a decision which excites dog 
owners to no small degree. The judge de- 
cides that no property can exist in dogs un- 
less the animals are registered according to 
State law. The decision was given in the 
case of John Doubler, who was charged 
with stealing a mastiff belonging to John 
Doewer and valued at $100, and selling 
him afterward to Theodore Schwartz, Jr., 
for $10. When the case came up in the 
Cireuit Court, Judge Jackson gave per- 
emptory instructions for acquittal. Both 
State and city licenses had been paid on 
the animal, but Judge Jackson held that 
this did not constitute ownership. Mem- 
bers of the-Fish and Game Club claim that 
this decision leaves their pets at the mercy 
of thieves, and arrangements have already 
been made to the question to the 
court of appeals. attorneys say that 
the question was settled in the case of the 
Commonwealth against Hazelwood in 1884. 
The statute of 1885 makes dogs assessable 
and taxable, and they claim that this con- 
stituted them property. Another point 
they make is that the general statute uses 
the word ‘‘owner’” in the clause making 
him liable for all damages done by the dog. 
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FEW introductory remarks may not 

be amiss, as the writer is compara- 

tively new to the doggy world. He 
has enjoyed articles from the ready pens of 
‘*Brittle,” ‘‘ Aloin,’’ ‘‘Clumber’’ and oth- 
ers and has profited by them. Some of 
these good fellows are personal acquaint- 
ances of his, but the majority are known 
only through the columns of the sporting 
press. While the writer can hardly hope 
to offer anything new to the older heads, 
yet some of his experiences may interest 
the younger generation, and it is for them 
that these suggestions are mainly intended. 
Don’t accuse him, gentleman, of ‘rushing 
into print”? to air his knowledge. He 
honestly confesses that he knows little of 
doggy matters compared with those whose 
experience extends over a score of years. 


* 
* * 


Have any of you, when troubled with 
an indifferent stud dog, or who have had 
nervous bitches come to your dog for 
service, ever tried the following remedy ? 
Starve the dog or bitch for twenty-four 
hours and then, after giving each a hearty 
meal on the morning selected, turn them 
together. I have known it to succeed in 
securing immediate service ascore of times. 


* 
* * 


I do not believe that a rattlesnake will 
strike a dog unless the dog worries him. 
An interesting occurrence came under my 
observation a few days since which is evi- 
dence in proof of this assertion. While 
walking through a pasture watching the 
maneuvers of a dozen 4-months old pup- 
pies, I noticed a rattlesnake sunning bim- 
self. He was surrounded by the pups, 
which ran over and around him, yet he 
never raised his head or paid them any at- 
tention, yet he was lively enough when I 
approached him and rattled vigorously. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of rattlesnakes, a local country 
weekly records the successful application of 
what they term the ‘‘Scientific American 
Antidote,” as follows: ‘‘We used raw 
onions, turpentine and ipecac as a poultice 
and gave small quantities of turpentine in- 
ternally. This drove the poison out of the 
wound so fast that in twenty minutes the 
poultice had turned as green as verdigris. 
Then we applied succeeding ones until the 
swelling began to rapidly disappear, and 
the animal is getting along finely, though 
her ‘mug’ is somewhat disfigured.”’ This 
dog had been bitten while nosing into a 
prairie-dog hole. 

* 

If sportsmen would follow the plan of 
sending their dogs to an experienced trainer 
for a month prior to the open season they 
would arrive at more satisfactory results 
on their first few days of hunting and, in 
fact, during the whole season. Many good 
dogs will break shot and run riot general- 





ly at the opening of their season’s work 
and, unless promptly checked and a firm 
hand is held over them, will keep it up 
until worked down: 


* 
x * 


Many men are like their dogs—will 
break shot to retrieve the first bird of the 
season, and if they had the legs and wind 
would undoubtedly chase when they score 
a miss. 

* ’ * 

There are many training kennels in the 
West that charge a merely nominal fee for 
preparing a dog for the season’s work, and 
they don’t have to shoot illegal game to do 
it either. Hues. 

Tuckerville, Neb. 

Ao a calc 
Field Utility vs. Style. 

No field dog should be given prizes for 
mere beauty. Work is expected of field 
dogs, and for their ability to work should 
they be accorded recognition for superiority. 
As a draught horse is expected to be of use 
in harness, so should a field dog be kept for 
actual service, or exhibited for his useful 
qualities in the field, and prizes for pretti- 
ness, unsupported by anything more solid, 
had better be reserved for lapdogs. Mr. 
H. C. Lowe, the well-known greyhound 
breeder of Kansas, has the following to say 
on this subject in last week’s American 
Field : 

‘*For a good working, fast greyhound in 
the coursing field, we should like him made 
in the following way: A strong, long muz- 
zle; neck: not too long, but strong and 
well placed into sloping shoulders; good 
chest, not narrow between the forelegs—as 
we say in a horse. he should girth well ; 
his back should be very strong, and short, 
not too arehed in loin, but the loin should 
be broad and powerlul ; well ribbed up is 
a most important point. A greyhound 
with a long, weak loin can never turn and 
work close to a hare. The ribs should be 
well sprung, quarters a little drooping, 
which should be strong and muscular, es- 
pecially the second thighs ; hocks close to 
the ground, and they should be broad and 
flat, legs straight and plenty of bone, but 
not upright in the pasterns. A dog with 
upright pasterns will not possess that light, 
springy action that all coursing men de- 
light to see in a greyhound when extended, 
feet cat-like in shape, and the pads thick. 
I think these ate the most important 
points in the formation of a coursing grey- 
jhound, and when the formation of the in- 
dividual is good there is reasonable ground 
for expecting*that he will exhibit them in 
more or less perfection. I am not breed- 
ing for bench shows, but for the coursing 
field, and when they are built on the cor- 
rect lines for coursing work I think they 
will be found hard nuts to crack on the 
bench. I know some people will say that 
they have seen a greyhound win a big 
stake that had no good points. That may 
be true, but because he has seen this occur 








now and again, surely he would not select 
the most miserable looking puppy he could 
find to make a runner. It will be found 
that nine big winners out of ten are fine 
specimens of the greyhound ; and if people 
would only take the trouble to more close- 
ly inspect some of these common-looking 
greyhounds tliat win big stakes, it will be 
found they have some most excellent 
points; in fact, the longer you look at 
them the better yon like them. 

“Many people are ioo apt in this country 
to breed a weedy, light-boned greyhound, 
and condemn power, bone and substance. 

“‘In England of late years the speed of 
the greyhound has very much increased, 
and they are increasing bone and power all 
the time. It is quite a mistake to imagine 
that by increasing bone and power you 
lose speed and quickness in the dog. Take 
for instance the English foxhound of to- 
day. What astonishes the foreigners most 
when they visit the kennels of England is 
the enormous bone and power of the fox- 
hound ; but the bone and power is in the 
right place; not one ounce of lumber do 
they carry ; and what is the consequence? 
Thirty years ago @ man could see a good 
run on a cheap horse, now on that same 
sortof a nag he would never see the hounds 
inarun. To live with hounds in England 


_ to-day a man requires a fifteen-hundred- 


dollar horse, and to be a very good rider.” 
PUPPETS ts) wee POO LEPINE 8 
Ir seems as though everybody else in- 
tends to be represented at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago, so some dogmen think that a 
great bench show ought to be held there. 


ANYONE wanting a fine pointer pup will 
do well to address Mr. C. G. Jaycox, Al- 
bion, Neb. Description of his stock ap- 
pears in our advertising columns, by which 
it will be seen that he has something good 
to offer. 


THE ORIOLE KENNELS will take a long 
step by moving from Ohio to Bay Ridge, 
Long Island, Bay Ridge is a beautiful 
spot on New York Bay, just inside the 
Narrows and only five or six miles from 
the metropolis. 


Mr. LAcy, in Forest and Stream, and F. 
H. F. Mercer, in Sports AFIELD, unite in 
saying that Mr. Huber, im the Duke of 
Vernon, has secured one of the best speci- 
mens of the pointer to be found in Amer- 
ica.—Breeder and Sportsman. 


Mr. .E. B. BisHop of Cincinnati has 
bought Beau Brummel (Ch. Elcho Jr. ex 
Red Rose) from Mr. W. L. Washington. 
Beau Brummel is a famous Irish setter, 
though his fame was suddenly acquired, he 
having entered the challenge class in less 
than a month after being first exhibited 
through winning ists at New York, Bal- 
timore, Pittsburg and Washington. He 
will be taken to California by his new 
owner. 
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A HANDSOME IRISHMAN. 


Of all the many handsome dogs at the 
late Denver bench-show, few, if any, re- 
ceived more general admiration than Mr. 
F. G. Patterson’s Irish setter, Dawn, win- 
ner of ist in the open class. Dawn is a 
thoroughbred, and as one notices his typ- 
ical appearance and spirited head expres- 
sion, it is easy to imagine him as saying to 
himself, in the words of Othello: 

“Tam of royal siege; and my demerits 

May speak, unbonneted, to as proud a fortune 

As this that I have reach’d.” 

And well he might, having among his 
grandparents two such dogs as Champions 
Eleho and Noreen, and being directly de- 
seended from Champion Rose, Garryowen, 
the Marquis of Waterford’s Nellie and oth- 
ers. He was bred by Mr. Frank H. Perry 
of Des Moines ; is by Claremont Patsy out 
of Nino; and will not be 2 years old until 
August 1 next. He 





REARING PUPPIES. 





When the period for weaning—that rough 
and thorny ground for the amateur breeder 
—has arrived, it is advisable that some- 
thing more substantial than milk be given, 
in order to tempt the puppies to fill them- 
selves. The broth from a bullock’s head, 
which has been well boiled, thickened with 
corn flour, will supply this purpose ; or, bet- 
ter still, that of a sheep’s head, as all dogs 
thrive on mutton better than on any other 
meat. At this time, says a well-known 
writer in our valued contemporary the 
Fanciers’ Gazette, the mother should be 
taken quite away, and not allowed either 
to see or hear the puppies, or she will strain 
every effort to get to them, when, if suc- 
cessful her stale milk will most certainly 
upset them. 

For exercise, a good-sized run should be 
provided adjoining the kennel, so that dur- 





has a long, symmet- 
rical neck, a beauti- 
ful back and an ex- 
ceptionally strong 
loin. Referring to 
Dawn in our issue of 
May 15, we spoke of 
him as being ‘‘ grand 
in frill and feather. 
Rich in coloring, with 
fine dark hazel eye. 
He possesses deep, 
ample chest-room 
like a race-horse. In 
feet, he might be a 
little better with ad- 
vantage. As he is 
now but 22 months 
old, we predict for 
him a great success if 
exhibited when in his 
4-year-old form.” His 
winning Ist does him 








under the eye of the owner, as it is sel- 
dom that any other person can be found 
to take sufficient interest in their man- 
agement, which is the pivot upon which 
their progress or retrogression depends. 
Too much food should not be given at a 
time, nor should any ever be left with 
them, or the digestive organs will become 
impaired, and the first step taken towards 
the many ills to which puppies are heirs. 
It will be observed by those who have 
watched puppies at play, that they have an 
innate disposition to gnaw everything they 
can get at. It is not to play alone that 
this may be attributed. It is necessary for 
the well-being of all dogs and their powers 
of digestion that the flow of saliva should 
be encouraged, and in order to induce this 
large bones fresh from the butcher may be 
daily thrown to the puppies. 

At 4 months a little meat may be intro- 
duced, and the feed to be of a less sloppy 
nature. Biscuits 
may now be given, 
and an occasional 
dose of castor oil 
when the slightest 
loss of appetite is ob- 
servable. Food should 
never be forced up- 
on them if there is 
any disinclination 
to take a meal. No 
greater mistake can 
be made than to en- 
tice an appetite with 
rich food, as it only 
increases the mis- 
chief and renders the 
chances of rectify- 
ing what at first was 
aslight indisposition, 
less certain than it 
would have been had 
prompt action been 
taken. The omis- 





high honor—the 

more so when one re- 

members that his 

class was one of the 

strongest in the show, the entry including, 
among others, Mr. Covert’s recently-im- 
ported Blue Rock, Ben C. and Claremont 
Patsy. 


dit 
> 


WHITE CHIEF and Bruce, two young 
Colorado-bred St. Bernards, have done re- 
markably well on the show bench the past 
season—the former winning 1st and the 
latter V. H. C. Reserve at the recent 
Cleveland show. As both of these dogs 
are sons of his, Hackney Monk is corres- 
pondingly proud. 

——____. 

IF this sort of thing is to continue, the 
dog will outgrow his usefulness as a model 
of virtue, and so forth. Here is a dog in 
Connecticut so fond of beer that he keeps 
drunk all the time and dies in delirium 
tremens. His name was “‘Old Tom” and 
his home Derby. Despite his dissolute 
habits, he is said to have saved the lives of 
four children who, without his aid, would 
have been drowned. 








THE IRISH SETTER, DAWN. 


[From a Photograph by Belismith, Denver.]} 


ing the daytime the puppies can play at 
will, and, if possible, they should be taken 
into a grass field for half an hour twice a 
day, as great benefit is derived from roll- 
ing in the grass; and the dirt and grass 
they swallow when playing assists their di- 
gestive organs in performing their proper 
functions. It is at this time that great at- 
tention must be paid to their skins, as from 
their inability to clean themselves, they 
often become infested with parasites, 
which, if unchecked, increase to such an 
extent that they render the puppies’ lives 
miserable, and by depriving them of their 
natural rest, retard their growth. 

All young animals thrive best on un- 
stained ground. For this reason the re- 
moval of puppies to some building which 
has been untenanted by dogs will always 
be found beneficial, but they should be 





sion of one meal is 

geverally sufficient to 

correct the evil, but 

if on offering food 
again it is not taken with avidity, recourse 
must be had to medicine. 

Puppies at five months old begin to 
change their coats, when a falling off in 
condition will be observed. Should they, 
however, be in robust health this will only 
be slight, and the new coat will come on 
quickly, after which they will rapidly in- 
crease in weight. If, on the other hand, 
the old coat does not comes off freely, and 
there is a harshness about the texture, with 
perceptible loss of flesh, it will be evident 
that the system is below par, and that a 
tonic is necessary. Half a wine-glassful of 
cod-liver oil once a day has been found a 
good remedy in such cases. 





H. NortHwoop, Martin’s Ferry, O., 
has added to his kennel the smooth fox 
terrier Painter (Ch. Result ex Lady Ethel), 
the winner of many ists in oc ; also 
the setter Sinful le, a pure 
pees ag 
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SETTER vs. POINTER. 





WAS much pleased to see in the April 

issue of SporTs AFIELD an article 

from the pen of that most worthy and 
estimable sportsman, ‘‘Jacob Staff,’ entitled 
‘*Setter vs. Pointer.” 

I have often wondered why he, who was 
at one time such a staunch defender of the 
‘*short-hair,’’ should have thus turned his 
coat ; and I must confess that, after read- 
ing his article, I am more puzzled than 
ever—for in the article mentioned he gives 
as his principal reason for his conversion to 
‘*setterism’’ that they ‘‘train on better.’’ 
He also reviews the old and well-worn 
theory (I say theory advisedly) of the set- 
ter being able to stand the cold much bet- 
ter than, and the heat fully as well as, the 
pointer. Here I beg to differ from our ex- 
perienced friend and will endeavor to give 
my reasons. 

I have been afield with both pointers 
and setters in the valleys of Tennessee and 
on the plains of Iowa, in mid-winter, and 
have had ample opportunity to observe the 
work of each dog—in all kinds of weather. 
Take the setter in Iowa in winter during 
the middle of the day when the snow is 
melting. After working Mr. Setter for a 
few hours, say sufficiently to get his coat 
well soaked, the evening comes on, the 
weather grows colder, the melted snow be- 
gins to freeze, ice-balls form, and you are 
searcely able to recognize your dog. He is 
simply a mass of ice-balls. They hang to 
him in all places—his ears, belly, tail, be- 
tween his toes ; in fact, all over him, and 
the poor dog can hardly waddle. 

Just contrast this with a short-haired 
pointer. But some one says, “He can 
stand the cold better.’’ To this I can only 
answer: When the weather is too cold for 
a good pointer afield it is too cold for me, I 
can assure you. I speak from actual ex- 
perience. Of course, I know there are 
pointers that are not worth keeping ; like- 
wise setters. 

Now, in regard to dogs for field-trial 
work. Do the majority of sportsmen want 
their dogs for this purpose or for their own 
pleasure afield ? Do they not want a “‘ kill- 
ing dog’? Do they not want a dog that 
is obedient and able to find the birds? 
How many sportsmen do you think own 
and run dogs in the trials? Have not the 
setters always had the advantage in every 
respect in the field trials? Were not the 
rules and regulations framed by ‘‘setter- 
ites” to give their favorites every chance ? 
Has not the setter had every advantage 
that rare and money could bestow? How 
many setters are entered in the trials to 
one pointer? Has not the pointer been 
obliged to conform to all the rules laid down 
to develop the setter? Have not the field 
trials, which were organized and ran in 
the interests of the ‘‘setterites,’’ been 


equivalent to telling the pointer people: 
“If your dogs are what you claim for 





them, bring them out at our trials and 
prove they are what you claim.” And 
have they not done so ? 

The great merits, according to ‘‘setter- 
ites,’’ for a field-trial dog to have are speed, 
range, and disobedience. Everything is 
sacrificed to this (to me) insane idea. I 
claim that the pointer is by nature a far 
different worker from the setter and is 
placed at a disadvantage, and falsely edu- 
cated (education very small) to make him 
conform to the setter standard. We must 
do this or not compete at the trials. We 
must meet the setter on his own ground or 
not be ‘‘in it.”” We are there, neverthe- 
less, and will be for some time to come. 
But enough of this. 

The balance of the article, in spite of his 
efforts to the contrary, is entirely in favor 
of the ‘“‘short-hair.’?’ I imagine I can 
now hear the wail of the ‘fat man”’ ; 
also that of the poor setter when he is 
being ‘‘ burred "—two or three times daily 
—or, worse still, after each covey is flushed. 
No use for a “‘horse-clipper’’ in the hands 
of an expert when you are handling a 
pointer. Nature has done that for you. 
No need for heavy gloves and an hour’s 
hard work after a long day’s tramp in the 
field and burning sun—with suppurating 
fingers caused by the poison and barbs of 
the cockle burrs. 

My dear Jacob, in conclusion allow me 
to thank you for your able article in de- 
fense of the ‘“‘short-hair.’’ I know you 
didn’t mean it—but we forgive you and 
will gladly welcome you back to your first 
love, the pointer. We know that you 
want to be in the swim, and for that rea- 
son you left us and went over to the prose- 
cution, but our nature is to forgive and 
we gladly welcome home ‘The Prodigal 
Son.”’ 

Before closing, I would like to ask a 
favor, which is this (if my memory serves 
me right): Whenever you have a better 
setter bird-dog in your kennel than Wat 
the pointer was, I would like to know it so 
that I could go down and see it. 

Trusting that our most worthy fricnd 
will receive this in the spirit in which it is 
written, I have the pleasure to be yours 
cordially, A. DE Monco, M. D. 

Denver, Colo. 


SURES ELD 
Where Shall They Meet? 
Editor Sports Afield : 

With your kind permission, and in ac- 
cordance with a vote of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Beagle Club, I would 
like to correspond with the beagle men of 
America and any others who may be inter- 
ested in the advancement of the beagle, 
through the columns of Sports AFIELD re- 
garding a place for the holding of our 
second annual field trials. The following 
are some of the qualifications that a place 
must have to be suitable for our purpose : 
First—it must be located so as to be easily 
accessible from the railroad. Second—the 
character of the ground must be such as to 











admit of ready trailing; the less rock and 
sand the better. Third—the country must 
be such that the dogs can be easily fol- 
lowed on foot and kept well in view. 
Fourth—there must be an abundance of 
either rabbits or hares. Any one knowing 
of a place with any or all of these advan- 
tages will confer a lasting favor on the 
National Beagle Club, and I believe, 
through the club on the beagle fraternity 
in general, by giving a brief description of 
the same in the columns of SPoRTS AFIELD ; 
also stating any other points of interest or 
advantage that he may deem important. 
I will say in conclusion that the National 
Beagle Club desires that its second annual 
field trial shall be even a more successful 
event, both for the club and for its exhibit- 
ors, than that of last year; and believe 
that by the co-operation of the entire 
beagle-loving public such will be the case. 
We hope that the efforts of the club to 
make another brilliant success of this im- 
portant event will meet with the hearty 
aid which they deserve. 
F. W. CHAPMAN, 


Melrose, Mass. Secretary N. B.C. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 





THE oldest St. Bernard on the bench, 
Duke of Wellington, has died in England. 
He was 9 years old and the property of the 
Messrs. Edmondson. He was still very 
lively but an attack of bronchitis proved 
too much for him. 


The American Pet Dog Club intend to 
hold a show at New York in November 
next. The idea of devoting it to non- 
sporting dogs alone has been abandoned 
and other clubs are invited to correspond 
with a view to taking part in the show. 


THE greyhound Charles Davis, property 
of Mr. Albion L. Page of Stanley, N. J., 
met a horrible death last month. He was 
in a pen with his mate and separated from 
some deerhounds by a wire net. The dogs 
were snapping at each other when the deer- 
hounds succeeded in pulling the grey- 
hound’s head through the net and, as the 
poor brute could not extricate himself, he 
was killed. He was a very fine dog. 


THE Peshall-Vredenburgh law suit was, 
unfortunately, only the beginning of what 
may prove to be a long series of legal con- 
tests. Mr. Peshall has begun suits against 
a number of members of the A. K. C., lay- 
ing his damages at $100,000. 


THE spring dog-shows have resulted in 
the death of several valuable dogs through 
the ravages of distemper. This disease is 
too dangerous to trifle with, and no effort 
should be spared to exclude it from shows, 
nor should any person permit a dog known 
to have distemper to mingle with other 
dogs. 

A GooD many of our readers have given 
their views as to which is the fastest run- 
ning animal, but we’d like to hear from 
some gentleman who has been chased to 
the front gate by the family mastiff late on 
®@ summer evening. 


THE Loup Kennels, located at Tucker- 
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ville, Custer County, Neb., are coming well 
to the front of late—in Irish setters espe- 
cially. Mr. Hubbard writes us that he 
has just purchased from the kennels of W. 
H. Ferris at Franklinville, N. Y., a num- 
ber of fine reds—among others Jerry Fer- 


ris Soeaateion Tim ex Belle), Flo Fer- 
ris (Champion Chief ex Gipsy Maid), Lady 
May and Rose Morton (Elcho, Jr., ex 
Floss). In the latter the Loup Kennels 
undoubtedly have an Irish setter of rare 
excellence. Rose Morton is but 3 years 
old, of medium size, very dark in color, of 
symmetrical build and with an especially 
fine head. 


By consulting our advertising columns 
it will be found that some of the best col- 
lies in the country can be had of the Chest- 
nut Hill Kennels, Philadelphia. The dogs 
of these kennels have won at the spring 
shows this year more than 100 ist 
and special prizes. By uest the 





as the lady’s black dog gets the brown one 
foul. Then the old gentleman is all activ- 
ity, and the way he pulls at the black 
dog’s tail is enough to take the kinks out, 
to say the least. To a spectator it was 
amusing to see the gratified look that 
stam itself on the lady’s face at her 
dog’s prowess and the old man’s discom- 
fiture at the tables (or dogs) being so nice- 
ly turned. He finally led his pet away, 
looking anything but pleased at the end of 
the fight.’’ 


ee BE ae Re PRee e 
A Handsome St. Bernard. 


It is with genuine pleasure that Sports 
AFIELD presents to its readers so excellent 
a picture of so worthy a dog as Caleb, win- 
ner of 1st in the open class for rough-coated 
St. Bernards at the late Denver show. In 
face expression, poise of head and general 





managers will withdraw all collies 
from competition, except for special 
prizes, until the fall of 1892. 

MR. HARRY JARRETT, manager 
of the Chestnut Hill Kennels, writes 
us that he has on the way twenty- 
two couples of English harriers and 
will exhibit some of them next fall 
if classes can be made. These ken- 
nels have also bought the fine St. 
Bernard Donna Silva (19,906), win- 
ner of Ist at Brussels, and sent her 
to be bred to Plinlimmon. 


THE Continental Kennel Club has 
been incorporated. Dr. J. M. Nor- 
man is president; William Dingle 
vice-president ; F. W. Rand secre- 
tary; Seymour Warren treasurer. 
The incorporators are the above and 
Bert Cassidy and J. C. Barney. 
The capital stock is $1,500, divided 
into 150 shares. All the benching 
and other material of the old Conti- 
nental Kennel Club has been bought 
by the new company, and a first-rate 
dog-show will be given every year in 
Denver. The show of last April 
was, upon the whole, highly satisfac- 
tory, and the new company starts 
upon its career with every prospect 
of attaining success. 


PRIZES offered by the Bulldog 
Club (England) last month for dogs 
owned by Americans were won by 
H. M. Stanley, owned by Mr. R. D. 
Winthrop ; Pritty Cromer, owned by 
Mr. Frank H. Dole, and Young Lion, 
owned by Mr. A. E. Woodward. 


—_— 


THE matter of having bench shows in 
Milwaukee is being agitated. The more 
the merrier. 


THE danger of contagion from distem- 
per at bench shows can not be too carefully 
guarded against. 

Mr. J. A. BAILEY saw a dog fight in a 
Denver street lately, and the human na- 
ture it brought bubbling to the surface so 
amused him that he wrote the following 
account of the affair. Everyone, almost, 
will sympathize with him in his quiet en- 
joyment of the incident, cularly as 
neither dog was hurt in the scrimmage : 
“T have just witnessed a dog fight—an in- 
significant one—between two big dogs. It 
was nothing in itself, but it went to show 
how a gentleman can forget himself in the 
presence of a lady, and stand complacently 
taking it all in as long as his old brown 
dog ison top. But presto! All is changed 








ST. BERNARD DOG, CALEB. 


carriage of body he is especially good. 
Caleb was bred by Mr. James I. Geddes of 
Mansfield, O., and is by Mr. K. E. Hopf’s 
famous Champion Hector out of Tromba. 
He is now but a little over 3 years old; 
and when quite young (at the Columbus 
show, 1889) was awarded 2d in the open 
class—lst going to Valens; he was also 
given a V. H. C. at Toledo, the same year, 
in exceptionally strong company. Caleb’s 
win at the Denver show attracted a great 
deal of attention from the fact of his being 
awarded 1st over Fred Trimmer’s widely- 
known Hackney Monk—an imported dog 
and also a son of the great Plinlimmon. 
It isa matter for congratulation that both 
of these fine dogs—Hackney Monk and 
Caleb—are to remain in Denver, as they 
cannot well fail of improving the St. Ber- 





. famous show d 





nard race in the West. Mr. B. R. Geddes, 
Caleb’s owner, informs us that the dog 
will hereafter be left in charge of the 
Myrtle Hill Kennels, South Denver, of 
which E. N. Burr is the proprietor. Being 
a well-posted St. Bernard man, Mr. Burr 
owns a number of good animals on his own 
account, and a visit to his kennels will 
well repay the trouble. He can be found 
by calling on the Roberts Hardware Com- 
pany of this city, where he holds the posi- 
tion of manager. 
Praise for the Pointer. 
Advocates of the different breeds of 
sporting dogs are forever arguing as to the 
relative value of their favorites, but as a 
rule all agree that a pointer is a 
good all-round dog for the sports- 
man. A well-bred pointer, with 
good frame, covered with large, 
round muscle, is a very handsome 
dog, says ‘‘Balfonte’’ in a recent 
issue of The Week’s Sport, and has 
as good a nose, as much dash, speed 
and style as the setter; can go 
much longer without water in the 
hot weather than the setter; is 
never bothered by burrs, and is 
more easily broken. When it is too 
cold for the pointer to go out, it is 
certainly too cold for the sportsman 
to find any pleasure afield. If the 
_ pointer men of America would have 
' their dogs thoroughly broken and 
meet the setter in the field trials 
with equal numbers each year, the 
pointer would wear as many laurels 
as the setter; and if the breeders 
of pointers make as much progress 
in the next five years as they have 
in the past five, a great victory will 
be won. 





$<» —__. 


Mr. PAvut H. Gorzian of Elms 
Kennels fame announces all of his 
pointer stock for sale—saying that 
he will henceforth devote himself to 
English setters exclusively. 

Mr. J. H. LE Moyne has been re- 
cently admitted to a part ownership 
in the St. Patrick (greyhound) Ken- 
nels of this city. 


WE learn that Mr. Joe Lewis is making a 
tour of Great Britain with a view to secur- 
ing several valuable additions to Mr. W. 
L. Washington’s Irish-setter kennels. 


Mr. FRED TRIMMER’S Hackney Monk 
has probably a larger circle of acquaint- 
ances in Denver and vicinity than any other 
standard-bred dog. When but 14 months 
old he won V. H. C. in a strong open class 
of forty-seven dogs at the English Kennel 
Club’s show, London, 1886. At the Mas- 
coutah Kennel Club’s show in Chicago, 
1889, he again took V. H. C., competing 
against Burns (ist), Valens (2d), and other 
At one time Mr. W. J. 
Joeckel, Jr., secretary of the St. Bernard 
Club of America, was desirous of purchas- 
ing Hackney Monk for use in his kennel, 
and this with tio further knowledge of the 
animal’s quality than a photograph affords 
—which was fla indeed. The dog 
is in Zack Watson’s competent care. 
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Miscellaneous. 


A SUMMER NUISANCE. 


. 





The motorneer, the motorneer, 

He clangeth his bell and he splitteth my ear. 

While yet Dawn’s young, and I fain would sleep, 

At jangling his bell doth he tirelessly keep. 

To longer woo the drowsy god I find myself un- 
able 

As cars past my raised window rush—O d—— the 
Welton cable! 


ANOTHER. 
As swiftly passing "long the street, 
In haste to get my business through, 
A nobby friend does with me greet, 
“Say, is it hot enough for you?” 


At eve I call upon my love; 

She turns toward me her eyes so blue, 
And says in voice like cooing dove, 

* George, is it hot enough for you?” 


*Tis late, and in my room I doze 
With coat thrown off, and collar, too. 
My Chinaman asks as he brings my clothes, 
“Say, is he hot enough for you?” 
A 





Utah Gleanings. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

Garfield Beach, the famous bathing re- 
sort on the Great Salt Lake, was formally 
opened on Decoration Day. 

* % * 

Syracuse Beach, located nine miles west 
of Ogden, on Salt Lake, will be opened 
June 15th. It is understood that the 
Ogden Boating Club will begin its sea- 
son’s recreative sport on that date. : 


* 
* * 


The Utah fish law expired on the 1st inst. 
and the mountain streams are now lined 
with fishing parties. Trout are very plen- 


tiful this season in the Ogden river. 


* 
* * 


The Ogden and Salt Lake cricket clubs 
met in Lister Park, Ogden, on Friday, May 
22nd., to determine the championship 
honors of Utah. The Ogden team went to 
the wickets first. The Salt Lakes did good 
fielding and disposed of their opponents in 
31 runs. The Salt Lake club then went in 
and scored 59 runs before being thrown 
out. The chief scorers were P. Briseve 15, 
J. H. Bock 12, R. Wheeler, 11. On going 
in the second time Ogden made 51 runs, J. 
Stett and A. Sunerthwaite doing the prin- 
cipal scoring, they making 12 and 16 re- 
spectively. The Salt Lakes now only 
needed 24 to win and they made them in 
on going in the second turn. At the finish 
the scores stood as follows: Salt Lake 86; 
Ogden 82. L. H. BEASON. 

Ogden, Utah. 

abn liad 
The Flying Machine. 

The “flyers” over the Union Pacific make the quick- 
est time from Denver to Chicago. Choice of routes via 
Omaha or via Kansas City. Solid vestibule trains; 
Pullman’s latest sleepers; dining cars; free chair cars; 


in fact, all the conveniences. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer 
street, Denver. 


iin 
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A Cosy Home. 

A modern, five-room brick cottage, in first-class 
neighborhood, half a block from electric line, two 
blocks from cable, one mile from Tabor Opera 
House—only $2,500. One-fourth cash and balance 
to suit. Apply to Sports AFIELp office. 





THE DENVER SPRING GIRL. 


She was very neatly dressed, 

And she looked her very best 

In all the charm and beauty of a tailor-made suit. 

But in trying to save her skirt 

From contact with the dirt 

She flashed at all Sixteenth street a colossal rub- 
ber boot! 





i$ 
Trap at El Paso. 

Editor Sports Afield: Following is the score 
of a shoot betwen the El Paso (Tex.) Inter- 
National and the Las Cruces (N. M.) gun clubs, 
held at Las Cruces, June 7, 1891 : 

Teams of 6; 20 singles, 5 pairs; 18 yards rise. 





Mr. Paine, reteree ; American Association rules. 
The next shoot will take place at El Paso on 


July 4. 
El Paso, Tex. 


W. W. SourHworts, 
Sec’y El Paso Club. 
* one eee. i We “2 
The Ladies In It. 

Editor Sports Afield: At the last regular meet- 
ing of the Carbondale Gun Club the following 
ladies were elected honorary members: Miss 
Ella Reyland, Miss Bertie Smelcer, Miss Lillian 
Prince, Miss Nellie Alexander, Miss Hannie 
Lacey and Mrs. Hetty Shuckhart. The election 
of ladies to membership in a gun club will doubt- 
less be considered a new departure. I don’t 
know how other clubs look upon this matter, but 
in this neck 0’ woods we are very much in favor 
of the innovation. The ladies seem to enjoy the 
sport and excitement of shooting, and we can see 
no good reason why the pleasant and healthful ex- 
ercise may not be indulged in by them as well as 
by those of the sterner sex. 

All of the lady members -are making very 
creditable scores with the 22 and 38-caliber rifles, 
and I hope to soon send you the scores of some of 
their practice shoots. 

Following is score of last week’s regular shoot : 

Peorias; 10 cinges ands pairs doubles. 


S&S D. T. 

Hart..c.cc .cocee soseee 2 7 9) W.L.Grubb......0 2 2 
1 5|£E.H.Grubb......6 4 10 

2 6| “Lost Bird”....2 0 2 






4 

Ten singles: Hart 3, Williams 3. 

Hart, having made highest average in three 
regular shoots at clay-birds, takes the prize. 

Carbondale, Colo. Lost Brrp. 

REE TS eae ee ae 
The Popular Hatter. 

Full line of the latest styles in stiff, soft and straw 
hats at T. 8. Clayton’s, 1121 and 1123 Fifteenth street, 
Denver. The amount of sales at this store is so large, 
that prices are proportionately cheap; hence, it will 
pay you to give them a call. 

——~<=S— 
For Campers. 

Anyone contemplating a summer outing and uncer- 
tain where to go will get a pointer by reading the ad- 
vertisement of Mesa Lakes on page 184. Tourists and 
campers will find all conveniences at the lakes, with 
lovely scenery and fine sport. 





Excursion to Minneapolis. 

On July 6th and 7th the Union Pacific sells round- 
trip tickets to Minneapolis, Minn., and return at $27.05. 
For particulars call at U. P. office, 1703 Larimer street, 
Denver. 

A Useful Pamphlet. 


The St. Bernard Mange Cure Company, Okawville, 
Til., has published a neat pamphlet which sportsmen 
will find handy. It contains trap-shooting rules, form 
of constitution for gun clubs, open seasons in different 
States, and other information. Copies sent free by ad- 
dressing the company. 





Notice to School Teachers. 

From July 12th to 13th the Union Pacific Railway 
offers an excursion rate of one fare for round-trip to 
Toronto, Ontario. Fast trains, through sleepers, free 
chair-cars. For particulars call at ticket office of Union 
Pacific Railway, 1703 Larimer street, Denver. 











AND SHORTHAND INSTITUTE. 


Occupying the entire 5th floor of the 
MACK BLOCK, 16th and California Sts., 
DENVER 
The Largest! Cheapest! Best! Covering 
an area of 12,500 square feet. 

Personal instruction. Day and night ses- 
sions. Actual business practice. Three 
penmen. TELEGRAPHY. 


One of our teachers in our Short-Hand De- 
partment is the son of the author whose system 
we teach. He had charge of his father’s college 
at Chicago for two years. Send for Catalogue. 


H. 8. DE SOLLAR, Principal. 
For Trap-Shooters. 
Jansen’s Individual Score-Book. 











Brand new, and just what you want to kee 
your seasons recordin. Space for 56shoots; 
space ruled to show date and place of shoot, 
whether singles or doubles or both; live birds or 
inanimates; totals; percentage; entrance-fee 
and winnings, with space for remarks. Shows 
every shot fired. Printed on heavy first qualit 


paper, handsomely bound in leatherette, with 


gold stampings and rounded corners. Just fits 
vest ket and contains no advertisements. 
Price 25 cents. Address, 


WM. B. JANSEN, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Write for discounts to dealers and secretaries — 
of gun clubs. 


COLLIES. 


The CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, having de- 
cided at the request of several breeders not to ex- 
hibit again any of their COLLIES for competi- 
tion (except for specials) until the fall of 1892, 
offer their entire kennel, with the exception of 
Flurry Il. and Flurry III, for sale. For cata- 
logue, address the 


CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Rowboats, Hunting skiffs and other craft. 
A fine chance for sportsmen and others to 
get something in this line. Prices low, to 
close out. 

W. J. KINSEY IMPLEMENT CO., 


15th and Wynkoop Sts., Denver. 
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Daniels & Fisher 
DRY:-GOODS:CARPETS 7X2 DRAPERIESSS 
HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR 6) 


Sportsmen’s and Campers’ Outfits. 








LL and complete lines of . ° . ° 
RUBBER GOODS OIL CLOTHING 
BLANKETS COMFORTS 


DUCK CLOTHING 
FLANNEL NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 


Camp Stools, Folding Chairs, Hammocks, Traveling Companions in Leather Cases, Portable 
Blacking Sets. Base Ball, Lawn Tennis and Croquet Outfits. 


We have also a very superior assortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHINGS, Light, Medium 


and Heavyweight Underwear. White Shirts, Dress Shirts, E. & W. Collars and Cuffs, Balbriggan, Lisle 
Thread and Silk Half-hose. Suspenders, Ties, Bows and Scarfs in endless*variety. 


Daniels & Fisher, 


Denver, ~ ~ ~ ~ Colorado. 





THE SPANGLER CRIMPER. 


New Straight Feed Lever with Steel Grip. 


The ONLY TOOL that will crimp every 
shell ay no matter what the variation of 


sy bey As 

NLY TOOL having an automatic 
it} ideas that prevents the end of shell bn 
4 spreading over the wad. All weartng, peste 
made of steel and case hardened. If your 
dealer will not furnish you, I will iusitver to 
any part of the United States upon receipt of 
price. Price, $2.50. Send stamp for latest 
game laws and sample shell, 


A. E. SPANGLER, Fulton, N. Y. 











Our 14-foot Livery Model 


Is the cheapest boat made—carrying capacity considered. We make all classes of boats from a duck 
boat to a 60-foot steam yacht. Send 10 cents for our handsome 1891 catalogue. Address 


BOAT DEPT., RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 
HENRY W. ERLE, ——WANTED——- 


St. J ames An energetic, responsible agent in every town to 


Livery, : Boarding, : and : Sale : Stables. ‘Sports Afield.” 


ie Pel 
Extraordinarily good commissions will be paid. 
For full particulars address, 
Business Manager SPORTS AFIELD, 
No. 61 Skinner Block, Denver, Colo. 


Mountain Sheep, Deer and Elk Mounted, 
ANTLERS 6) 


And Furs of all Descriptions. 


OR SALE—A BLACK ENGLISH SETTER EK. F. PRINCE, Taxidermist, 


bred; a year old, For 
lars address John G. ‘app, 10 1013 Tw enty-third Box 17, Carbondale, Colo. 
ver, Colo, Mounting Fishes a Specialty. 














TELEPHONE No. 43. 
Nos. 1524 and 1530 Champa-st., Denver. 














he Kennel. 


Kennel Notices. 
Sports AFIELD makes no charges for these ken- 
nel notices. In claiming names, etc., parties 
must write plainly and use the following form: 


Sales and Presentations: 

St. Patrick Kennels (Denver, Colo.) have sold 
white-and-blue greyhound dog Hurricane (St. 
Patrick ex Daisy Dublin) to Dr. J. H. Gower, 
Denver; also 
P. D. Q. (same litter) to same party; also 
One white-and-black dog puppy and one white- 

and-brindle dog puppy (St. Patrick ex Ticket) to 

Mr. Charles H. Barrows, Denver. 


Bred. 
Loup Kennels’ (Tuckerville, Neb.) Irish setter 
bitch Rose Morton (Elcho Jr. ex Floss) to Jerry 
Jarvis (Elcho Jr. ex Maid), May 25, 1891. 


Mr. Conrad Schaefer’s (Denver) rough greyhound 
bitch Polly Perkins II. to Mr. P. H. Hacke’s 
Barzois dog Ivan, April 25, 1891. 


Deaths: 

J. Gibbs (Guelph, Ontario) has lost imported 
Nancy by Rebel ex Pastime, and two puppies 
by imp Genius ex Cause, poison. 

Mr. 8. H. Laverty (Denver, Colc.) has lost clumber 
spaniel bitch Lady F! Cause dist 

Mr. 8S. H. Laverty (Denver) has lost Clumber 
spaniel Ivanhoe (Bustler ex Lass). Cause, dis- 
temper. 

Dr. A. De Monco (Denver) has lost pointer dog 
Sergeant Glenn (Graphic’s Scamp ex Duck). 
Cause, distemper. 

Mr. C. G. Winchell (Toronto, Ontario) has lost 
English setter bitch Delle Gladstone (4539). 
Cause, difficult parturition. 











Whelps. 


Mr. Kellie Cookson’s (Glenwood Springs, Colo.) 
black cocker Tiney Obo whelped March 7, six— 
two dogs—to Mr. P. G. Keyes’ (Ottawa, Canada) 
Bob Obo. 


Dr. F, A. Twitchell’s (Canon City, Colo.) pointer 
Trot II. (Donald IV. ex Trot I.) whelped five— 
one dog—March 15, to Doctor DeMonco’s Ser 
geant Glen (A. K. C. S. B. 20,164.) 


—<- 
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COMING EVENTS. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Youngstown Kennel Club’s dog show, Youngstown, 
0., September 1 to 4. 

Toronto Industrial Exhibition’s third international 
bench show, Toronto, Ont., September 14, 15 16, 17 and 
18. C. A. Stone, secretary. 

The Northern Illinois Poultry and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion’s sixth annual bench show, Kockford, Iil.. Decem- 
ber 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15. 

1892. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club’s bench show, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., March 1, 2,3 and 4. F. 8. Brown, president. 

Duquesne Kennel Club's second annual bench show, 
Pittsburg, Pa., March 15, 16, 17 and 18. W. E. Littell, 
secretary. 

Westminster Kennel Club’s sixteenth annual show, 
New York, February 23, 24, 25 and 26. James Morti- 
mer, superintendent. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

United States Field Trial Club’s inaugural trials, 
Bicknell, Ind,, November 2. . P. T. Madison, secretary, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eastern Field Trials Club’s thirteenth annual trials, 
High Point, N. C—Member’s Stake, November 12; open 
stakes, November 16, W. A. Coster, secretary. 

Central Field Trial Club’s third annual trials, Lex- 
ington, N. C., November 30. C. H. Odell, secretary. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club’s field trials, , De- 
cember 14. F. 8. Brown, president, 

1892. 

Southern Field Trial Club’s fourth annual field trials, 

bo Albany, Miss., February 1. T. M. Brumby, secre- 
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KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Rr reer asrss DENVER VETERINARY HOSPITAL. | For Sale 
Saipan 1250 Glenarm St. Telephone 1261. 


CLUMBER AND COCKER SPANIELS. 


8. H. LAVERTY, Prop’r. 
1952 Grand Ave., - - - Denver, Colo. 





YRTLE HILL KENNELS, 


PURE Sf. BERNARDS. 


For prices, etc., address 


P. O. BOX 1650, 
Denver, - . . - Colorado. 


SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS PY eae 











Pups for sale by my celebrated dogs out ot 
prize-winning dams. 


HILLSIDE KENNELS 


Lancaster, Mass. 








PAMPHLET 


DOG DISEASES 


Mailed gratis by the author, 


H. CLAY GLOVER, 
Veterinary Surgeon, 1293 Broadway, New York. 


ECHO KENNELS. 
Thoroughbred Greyhounds For Sale 


From my bitch Echo, dam of the following well- 

known coursers: 

BELLE P., winner of the American Field Cu 
Great Bend, October, 1887; also winner o int 
prize in bench show, Great Bend, 1887. 

ee _ great — ae Boss of the Plains. 
ART, the great antelope 

BEN Econo, 1st-prize hanes at the Riverside 
Hunt’s meet, Riverside, Colo., 1889. 

Das, champion courser of Colorado, and many 
other well-known coursers. 

All of my strain of dogs are coyote-killers. 


C. F. Hoeckel, Prop’, 


P. O. Box 3,004. DENVER, COLO. 


BONITA COCKER KENNELS. 


CAPTAIN BRANT. 


The solid-black, typical cocker spaniel Captain 
Brant, A. K. C. s. B. 18,736 (Champion Brant ex 
Bonita), in the stud to a limited number of ap- 
proved bitches. Champion Brant has always 
bg a wherever exhibited. 

also own the handsomest bitches Josie (A. 
K. Mie B91) and Toots (A. K. C. 8. B, 18,737). All 
stock guaranteed; reasonable prices. A dress, 


L. K. DEWEIN, 


(Bonita Cocker Kennels), 
1405 Market St. ,Denver, Colo. 


THE CLUMBER KENNEL, 


Ottawa - ° Canada. 


The largest and best kennel of Clumber span- 
iels in ion = probably the in exist- 
ence. The d — hunted, and pup- 
pies bred oy as us ya ay | | nen out first-rate 
waren ce as well as being fit to win in any com- 
mee. ppies are constantly for sale, and we 
matu: stock when re- 


oes procure 
quived. rite for particulars to 


F. H. F. MERCER, 
Ottawa, Canada. 




















SOLOMON BOCK., D. V. 8., 
Surgeon in Chief. 


Graduate American Veterinary College. 
Late veterinary surgeon 5th U. 8. Cavalry. 


A. E. Parry and F. W. Hunt, 
Assistant Surgeons. 
Calls by telegraph promptly attended to. 


St. Bernard Dog's. 


mported Hackney Mot Monk; ‘wet 175 pounds. 
mis splendid son o: Plinlimmon, Joe Emmet’s 
world-renowned dog, is again at stud in Colorado. 
He is sire of winners at New York and Boston 
this season. His pups, from good bitches, we can 
sell easy as dollars at fine prices. Fee ; photo 
50cents. Circular free. ZACK WA > 1848 
Welton street, Denver. Mention this paper. 








Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIELD. 






SCHOLTZ 1 BAIL EY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 14th & Stout Sts., - Denver, Colo. 
—Headquarters for— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


Spratts : Patent 


-—MEAT FIBRINE VEGETABLE—— 


wire DOG CAKES seex00r. 


GENUINE 





Order from your dealer. Send for Gratis 
Pamphlet on canine diseases to 


Spratts’ Patent (America) Limited 


Nos. 239 to 245 East 56th Street, New York. 





—ROUGH-COATED— 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Sired by 
Hesper, 
Plinlimmon Jr,, 
& Lothario, 


Out of 
PRIZE-WINNING BITCHES. 


Wyoming Kennels, 
Melrose, Mass. 


Mention!this paper. 





BLUE-BLOODED POINTER PUPS 


Out of great field dogs. 





1 lemon-and-white dog whelped Aug. 8, 90, sem 
1 liver with white ee ne Pee 
“ “ 


bitch “ “ ™ (broken) a 
1 black-and-white dog, whelped March 17, “91.. 
2 black bitches, with white breasts «” each... 8 


These pups have never been out of the ken- 
nel, except the one priced at $60, and are all 
eligible for registration. They are out of My 
Queen (A. K. C. 8. B. 9,487), by Dictator Bang 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 11,029)—embracing the blood of 
Devonshire Sam, Champion Bang Bang, Rival 
Jr., Price’s Bang, Viola, Champion Sensation, 
Old Lilly, Hamlet and others. 

These prices will hold good until August 1, ’91, 
only. For tabulated pedigrees, etc., address 


C. G. JAYCOX, Attorney, 


Albion, Nebraska, 


Or ELI HODGINS, U. 8. National Bank Build- 
ing. Omaha, Neb. 


Splendid Watch Dog's. 


Ihave some pure-bred GREAT DANE PUPS 
for sale, 10 weeks old. 


E. A. VON WINCKLER, 
P. O. Box 2180, Denver, Colo. 











WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC. 





Advertisements under this head inserted for 
Three Cents per word for each issue. If ordered 
in for three or more times, Two Cents per word 
for each insertion. The money must be sent 
with the advertisement. 


OR SALE.—TEN LOTS (25 TO 34, BLOCK 

14) in Shackeleton Place, Denver. Price, H,- 

500 net, one-half cash, balance one year at 7 per 

cent. This is $500 below the market, but am 

re ot to sell. Address A. B.C., care Sports 
FIELD. 


The bane of the kennel. Posi- 

ANG tively cured in one or two appli- 

cations with St. Bernard Mange 

Cure. For sale by dealers in sporting goods, or 
The St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., 


Okawville, Il. 








Sample can by mail, $1. 
Ba File away for reference. 





A BULL- TERRIERS AND BULLDOGS 
always on sale. The largest and best 
collection to select from. The following celebrat- 
ed dogs at stud: Bull-terriers Hinks (best dog 
living) and Edgewood Bendigo; bulldog Cham- 
pion Harper; Irish terrier Barne: "s Brother. 
Puppies by the above dogs that will make sure 
winners for sale. For stud cards and prices ad- 
dress FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Ct. 
N.-B.—Any breed of dogs imported from England 
on commission. 





OR SALE—FRUIT RANCH, IN MIDST OF 

excellent fishing and hunting. Best winter 
range in Colorado. Three-room h use; root 
house ; good fences. Two miles to D. & ’R. G. 
depot. School facilities, Several thousand —_ 
berry bushes, bearing. In Grand 4 
miles below Glenwood Cpritam Se Brice, 
$1,000 cash. For name of owner pony “add dress, 
write Sports AFIELD, Denver, Colo, tf 





wit EXCHANGE— DUKE 4. (15,719), 
chestnut-and-white English setter, 2 years 
old, for Spencer repeating shotgun, or offers. 
Pointer puppies by Donald (7,850) out ‘of ytony B. 
(16,288) and ce (16287) for sale cheap. ADAMS 
COUNTY KENNELS, Kenesaw, Neb. 1t* 





OR SALE—IRISH WATER SPANIELS AND 
lot; tock ; 


8s 
; also Laverack and 
Irish setter pups, from two months to one Fn 
old; bottom p ces, Broken and unbroken ~, 7 
fhest references. Address, FORT DODGE 
K ELS, Fort Dodge, Ia. 








ty 


js 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





W. SMEDLEY, D. D. 8. 
~ gpampaler raga 


Dentists, 


Room 28 Skinner Block, - - Denver, Colo. 
(Cor. 16th & Lawrence Sts.) 
Télephone No. 269. 


J. H. BEALS, D. D. 8. 





Pee J. HUDDART, 


Architect, 


53 and 54 Bank Bik, 17th and Arapahoe Sts., 


Denver, Colo. 
Take elevator on 17th Street. 





F. E, EDBROOKE. 
F E. EDBROOKE & CO., 
e 


Architects. 


Rooms 811 to 814 People’s Bank Bldg., 
Take Elevator. Denver, Colo. 


W. A. MAREAN, 





oe ee 
Architect. 


Room 81, RAILROAD BUILDING, 


Nos. 1515-1525 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 





TYPEWRITING. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
Shorthand and Typewriting Taught. 


w* R. SCOTT & CO., 


Law Phonographers. 
Depositions Taken. 


No. 800 Ernest & Cranmer Building—Telephone 
949. Denver, Colo, ~ 








(GORE H. KING, 


Attorney at Law. 


No. 88 Rengstorff Blk, - - ‘Seattle, Wash. 


REFERENCES : 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat’! Bank, New York. 


0 INVITED. 


Address all communications, “ P. O. Box 996.” 


W. H. ROOT, 


——DEALER IN— 














Living Wild Animals. 
ay 
—WANTED—— 


Mountain Sheep, Beaver, Mountain Lions, Wild Tur- 
keys, Wild Geese, Cranes and other wild water-fowl. 


—FOR SALE—— 
Deer—white and black-tail; Antelope, Bear, Buffalo, 
Elk, Wildcat, Foxes and any other animal whose habi- 
tat is North America. 








W. H. ROOT, 


Laramie, - ~ 


Wyoming. 


5s estdcane eg GIVEN any 


thetrempey, shells, we will our Illustrated descri " 
y 

- a to their own ammunition. 
¢ TOOLS, Which will give the them a ne few we a on how } x = 


Please mention Sports AFIELD. 








Fine Cutlery and 
‘Spooh szedueg 





HANDSOME FELLOW, ISN’T HE? 
We have this kind of Collar, with a variety of others to suit any kind of dog. Have 
you tried 


SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS? 


They are good. We have them, as well as 


(LOVER'S )/EDICINES. 
ROBERTS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


No. 1640 Larimer St., Denver. 














The above cut represents our $20 Boat. We build everything from a Canoe 
to a Steam Launch, and carry by far the Largest Stock of. any one in the country 
Send 15 cents (stamps or silver) for the finest boat catalogue ever published. Over 150 illustrations. 


"R. J. DOUGLAS 00., Waukegan, Ills. U. 8. A. 


pists CHICAGO TIN PIGEON ) 
“And Non-Pivoted Carrier Trap. 


The cheapest and best for shooters to use. 


















AVING met with a dl aed success in the past % = 
ear, we have remodel: C. T. P. for 1891, mak- 
ing it the most tin the world. The —- 


brass hoop S now the of every ous 
sbi te Sri wee en eRe ot ett ee aera 
fight ne pote 


P 
100—100 equal to 
trope, fu each, spot cash. Sample targe Sis caress be 15 penta. se Nos. 8 or 8 \ 
as you want them by an expert. co. 
Canal and Randolph Sts., ; Chicago, 11. Y 
W.T. BEST, Manager. Foreign agent: A. QUINARD, 8 Do L’Opera’ Paris, France 
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The KNIGHT-MeCLURE MUSIC C€0.., 
Denver, Colo. 


STATE AGENTS FOR 
” Steinway & Sons, Decker Bros., Knabe, Weber, Fisch- 
er, Everett, Kimball and Smith PIANOS. Story 
& Clark and Kimball ORGANS; on Easy Terms. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue. 





A. T. LEWIS. A. D. LEWIS. CHARLES BARROW. 
Lewis, Son & Barrow, 
THE INAUGURATORS OF LOW PRICES. 

815 to 819 16th St., Denver. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRY GOODS. 


43 Particular Attention Paid to Mail Orders. 
Please mention SPORTS AFIELD. 


NEW MEDIUM-PRICED 


LEFEVER HAMMERLESS GUN. 


Damascus Barrels. 
10 & 12 GAUGE. 





is is a first-class gun in all its appointments, has our new action and all 
iis encore. ‘This special gon is built to meet the requirements of 
sportsmen not prepared to buy our higher grades. 


Sold Through Dealers Only. Ask your dealer for prices on;this gun. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


4a Send for Catalogue. 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 


Ours is the only American powder claiming freedom from smoke. High altitudes 


do not affect it. 


C. W. Budd, J. A. R. Elliott, Wolstencroft, Crosby, Stice, Carver, Bogardus and ALL 
the other cracks will certify to its superiority. Order through dealers only. 


AMERICAN WOOD POWDER COMPANY, 


59 Wall Street, New York 








FIRST CLASS WORK. | 
COLORADO, ig 





When yoo take your vacation go to 
ESA LAKES Near De Beque, on the Grand River, Colo. 


| aa amid the superb scenery of the Western Slope, you will find splendid 

HUNTING and FISHING. You can camp out or live in acottage. Best of 

food in abundance. Go to De Beque via D. & R. G. or Midland Railway, where you 
outfit for Mesa Lakes. For full particulars address ~ 


BERT. STROUD, Ive Beque, Colo. 











“Scenic Line of the World” 
2 DENVER 


AND 


eae RIO GRANDE 
yy 
Pe AAILROAD 


THE ONLY LINE PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ENROUTE TO AND FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


v4 
¥ 
os 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 


LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
AND ASPEN. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points, 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, 


THE TOURISTS FAVORITE LINE 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains equipped with Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars, 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free 


of cost, address 
A. S. HUGHES, _S. K. HOOPER, 


§. T. SMITH, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager, Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agt, 


DENVER, COLORADO, 


COLORADG MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


(“ Pike’s Peak Route.”’) 





STANDARD GAUGE between Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, and 

Salt Lake City, Ogden, Pacific Coast and all 
Northwest points—via Manitou, Leadville, As- 
pen and Glenwood Springs. 


SCENERY EQUIPMENT 
UNEQUALLED UNSURPASSED 


Through Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tour- 
ist Cars between Denver and San Francisco— 
through the Heart of the Rocky Mountains, the 
most comfortable, the safest and grandest of all 
transcontinental routes. 


For rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., call on 
or address 
J.P. Hall, Pass. Agt., 17th & Lawrence Sts., 
Denver, Colo. 


H. Colibran,Gen.Mgr., Chas,8. Lee, G. P.A., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Denver, Colo. 


E. E. BURLINCAME’S 


ASSAY OFFIGE 4CHEMICAL ay 


Established in Colorado, 1866, Samples by mail or 





express will receive prompt and careful attention. . 


| Gold & Silver Bullion "esnes: Melsed and os 


Address, 1736 & 1738 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 
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